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CHAPTER SECOND. 

Own the morning following my arrival, 
I sauntered, after breakfast and a game 
of billiards, to the Grand Plaza. I found 
it alive with water-carriers, biped and 
quadruped — the former, the Indians, 
being known as aguadors, and the sec- 
ond, the donkeys, as burros. On the 
back of each burro was slung a frame- 
work, holding on either side a cask hay- 
ing capacity sufficient to contain five or 
six gallons. As the casks were filled, 
the dark-complexioned, half-naked own- 
er of each animal in its turn, mounted 
its haunches behind the load, and, there 
seated, guided its progress by touching 
it on either side of the head or neck, ac- 
cording to the direction which he wish- 
ed to take, with a long pole, which serv- 
ed the second purpose of a support for 
the full cask when the first was emptied. 
The noise which these fellows kept up 
by conversation among themselves was 
of quite an exciting nature. Squads of 
dirty soldiers were lounging in and about 
the gateway of the long straggling pa- 
lace of the president, over which waved 
the Peruvian standard. Throngs of 
well-dressed men, and a few women, 
were passing along the two sides of the 
square occupied by two-storied build- 
ings, whose balconies, projecting over 
the side-walk, formed a cool colonnade, 
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where the dark-eyed daughters of Lima, 
who have been compared to so many 
of Murillo’s Madonnas, lingered to ad- 
mire the attractions of the shop-win- 
dows. Between the pillars of the arches 
were embroiderers of gold and silver, 
each seated in front of his small, port- 
able stand, and several Indian flower- 
girls, with their bouquets tastefully ar- 
ranged for sale, were there also; while 
beyond the footpath, and oecupying two 
sides of the square with their straggling 
numbers, were the sellers of ice-cream, 
each with his stand, and no lack of oc- 
occupation. 

Entering the cathedral, and walking 
up its solemn aisles, hat in hand, I came 
within view of more than a hundred 
kneeling figures. Just then the wheezy 
old organ, perched high aloft, rolled out 
its hoarse yet melodious strains which 
pealing heavily beneath the dark arch- 
es of the venerable building, yet more 
heightened the effect of the religious 
ceremony going forward—yet more en- 
hanced the sacred aspect of the taber- 
nacle. Then in front of its altars, heavy 
with massive gold and silver-work, there 
passed, preceded by acolytes with swing- 
ing censer, and with measured tread, and 
many genuflexions, a long procession of 
priests, arrayed in jewelled and embroid- 
ered robes, antique and costly, and who 
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slowly repeated with sonorous voice 
their holy petitions, while the multitude 
knelt with bowed head and downcast 
eye, absorbed in the sublimity of the 
service. The brilliant lights of hun- 
dreds of tapers, the bright rays of which 
were reflected from glistening metal and 
jewel, contrasted strangely, impressive- 
ly, with the profound gloom of the 
mighty edifice, which was shrouded in 
a sombre veil of darkness, notwithstand- 
ing the searching sun-light that shore 
without; and almost spectral appeared 
the vaulted arches and long, dim aisles 
of that imposing sanctuary. 

Emerging again into the open air, I 
entered the billiard-room at Morins’ Ho- 
te’ de los Batos, occupying the western 
extremity of the north side of the square, 
and before alluded to. This house oc- 
cupies the best situation in Lima, and is 
well patronized by all the foreigners of 
the place, whether visitors or permanent 
residents. There is an excellent tuble 
d@’/.dt- kept, and the bed-rooms, to seve- 
ral of which private sitting-rooms are 
attached, are all well furnished. All 
the residential chambers, including the 
dining-room, are on the altos or second 
story, the ground-floor being occupied 
by a hand-ome café, bath, and bi liard- 
rooms. The lower story of the house is 
built with great regard to strength, while 
the upper one is constructed as lightly as 
possible ; and this in consequence of the 
frequent earthquakes that shake the 
land. Wooden, open-air, uninclosed 
galleries extend along the line of bed- 
rooms, so that any one may stand at his 
bedroom-door and Jook down into the 
yard or street below; the rooms, as a 
consequence, are approachable by any 
one choosing to enter the hotel. The 
Limenians are very skilful billiard-play- 
ers, and every hotel, café, restaurant, and 
dirty posado in the city is furnished with 
one or more tables, which are in con- 
stant use from early morning till mid- 
night; the four-ball, or American game, 
being the one played.: The men univer- 
sally are inveterate gamblers, and dice 
monté is the popular medium for effecting 
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a transfer of the rhino. Holy-looking 
pdres will hurry over a mass for the 
sake of getting to the dice monté-table, 
where, among the motley crowd assem- 
bled, each will elbow his way, arrayed in 
his conspicuous robes of office, evident- 
ly quite regardless of his company, and 
just as eager for gain as any one of the 
whole assembly of gamblers. There are 
no public gambling-saloons about the 
city, but people gamble anywhere and 
everywhere, and there are several well- 
known rooms which any one choosing to 
act the banker may hire at so much an 
hour. These apartments are accessible 
from the street to those who know them, 
so that any one passing can thread his 
way down the passage and up the stairs 
to see whether play is gomg forward; 
and whenever a group get together by 
the process of accumulation in the pas- 
sage leading to one of these rooms, some 
one of the number is always ready to 
become banker, and so the room is hired 
and the gambling commences. ‘The 
banker is responsible for losses only to 
the extent of the money he lays on the 
table; and if he loses much more than 
such amount at any one throw of the 
dice, he simply divides the amount equal- 
ly among the winners, and retires from 
the board a bankrupt, upon which some 
one else takes his place, and the p'ay is 
pursued with unabated vigor, the coun- 
tenances of the players meanwhile work- 
ing with anxious expectation and excite- 
ment. 

The streets leading from the Plaza are 
the best in Lima, and one of these—the 
Calle de Commercio —is a fashionable 
promenade. It is lined on either side 
with rows of well-built, well-stocked 
shops, with their windows dressed after 
the French and English style. They are 
chicfly kept by Frenchmen, and pretty 
young women of the Rue St. Honoré 
type are almost invariably their assist- 
ants behind the counter. From the 
south side of the Plaza runs the Calle 
de Bodegones, the Pearl street of Lima, 
being full of warehouses and merchants’ 
offices, alike with the street skirting the 
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back of fre cathedral, where many of 
the buildings are of modern construc- 
tion, and two and three stories high. 

The San Pedro quarter lies a little be- 
yond this region of bales and boxes, and 
is the most aristocratic portion of the 
city ; but the houses, although roomy, 
and displaying elaborate carvings, are 
very old. The church, from which the 
district derives its name, covers a large 
space of ground, but as a specimen of 
architecture, it is devoid of beauty ; and 
although crumbling and mouldering in 
the lap of age, there is but little of the 
picturesque about it. Formerly it was 
the wealthiest church in Lima, but since 
the time of the Republic, its glory has 
been on the wane. 

A little to the eastward of San Pedro 
is the Plaza de la Inquisicion, where 
stands the roomy old building now oc- 
cupiel by the National Assembly. In 
addition to a chamber for the senators 
and deputies, there are offices for the 
various departments of state. The for- 
mer is a long, sombre-looking room, fur- 
nishel with carved seats, and a few old 
pictures hung round the walls. There 
are also strangers’ galleries down its 
sides, 

In passing along the streets of Lima, 
no one enjoying the natural gift of sight 
could fail to remark the variety of com- 
plexions, not to speak of physiognomy 
and language, distinguishing the mult- 
tude. Apart from the numerous natives 
of France, England, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Spain, and other parts of the 
continent—North and South—of Ame- 
rica, that may be seen moving about, 
there are a dozen or twenty different 
half-eastes that observe a marked dis- 
tinction from each other. The Mestizo, 
the Mulatto, the Chino, the Chino-blan- 
co, the Cholo, the Cuarteron, the Zam- 
ho, the Indian, and many others, have 
all a distinct pride of caste based upon 
their respective complexions. Servants 
are often called by their caste instead of 
their own name; or it is possible to so 
address a young lady, coupled with an 
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acknowledgment of her beauty, with- 
out in the slightest degree offending her. 
Notwithstanding the original heredita- 
ry right of the Indian to the soil, he is 
rated as the most inferior of men, fit 
only to be a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water; and he is treated and lives ac- 
cording to the opinion in which he is 
held by those who have Spanish blood 
in their veins. The Indian men, I ob- 
served, were invariably very stout and 
athletic, although in stature they would 
not have averaged over five feet six; 
there was thé one heavy, sullen look of 
misery distinguishing them all, as though 
they were constantly brooding over their 
own and their country’s misfortunes, 
Feast-days are numerous, as might be 
expected in a country so crowded with 
churches and priests ; and religious pro- 
cessions are an almost equally common 
feature, the performances of these days 
terminating with a grand exhibition of 
fire-works erected about the streets. 
Two or three evenings after taking 
up my quarters at the Hotel de l'Europe, 
I observed that an alter was erected out- 
side a church occupying the opposite 
corner of the street to the hotel, and 
exactly fronting my bed-room windows ; 
numerous tapers were burning, and pass- 
ers-by either reverently uncovered the 
head, or courtesied low, according to 
sex, while many knelt for a few moments. 
in front of the altar and gave fervent 
utterance to a prayer, not omitting to 
cross themselves with the most profound 
devotion. But as soon as they had re- 
gained their legs, and left behind the 
scene of tapers, they were ready for any 
thing ; no doubt, feeling much lizht- 
er at heart in consequence of the re- 
cent homage they had paid, and on the 
strength of which they felt they had 
cleared off all old sins, and could run up 
a score of new ones, with the consol- 
ing knowledge that those also could be 
similarly washed out by the agency of 
so many prayers and crosses. 
But the grand day of all others in 
Lima is that selected for the festival of 
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Santa Rosa, the patron-saint, which is 
celebrated on the twenty-sixth of Au- 
gust. Tradition assigns to her birth the 
year 1586. She had her origin of poor 
parents, and manifested extreme holi- 
ness; and did voluntary penance when 
only six years of age, at which time she 
consecrated herself to Gop, and took the 
oath of perpetual celibacy. At the age 
of fifteen she was catechised by the 
holy fathers of the Church, and admit- 
tedinto holy orders; her life was through- 
out exemplary, and her devotion great. 
In 1617 she yielded up the breath of 
life, and her obsequies were celebrated 
with great pomp by the archbishop, the 
viceroy, and all the padres in the city. 
There is a fine marble statue of her in 
the church of St. Domingo. On that 
day the whole city and people are in a 
high state of excitement; troops are 
marshalled, societies are assembled, and 
there is an universal rush towards the 
cathedral, where high mass is said be- 
fore a mighty congregation of kneelers. 
The interior of the sacred edifice is mag- 
nificently decorated for the occasion, the 
walls being hung with the richest drape- 
ry, and much beside; while a more than 
usual number of wax-tapers, many of 
them variously colored, glow from mas- 
sive and glistening candelebra; and 
priests are clad in their full sacerdotal 
robes, and a flood of liquid voices, ema- 
nating from women, blend with and soft- 
en the tones of the hoarse old organ 
perched aloft; while the figure of the 
saint, crowned with a tiara of supposed 
diamonds, and dressed in satin and over- 
jewelled, occupies a prominent position 
on a pedestal hung with garlands. 

After the celebration of the mass, an 
immense procession is formed amid the 
crash and boom of artillery and the peal- 
ing of all the church-bells in the city, 
and there are a great many, and night 
and day they are everlastingly to be 
heard ; but the din which the bells create 
on this particular occasion, to use a com- 
mon saying, beggars description. The 
procession leads off with a troop of bare- 
headed soldiers; then follow a batch of 
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acolytes, in surplices and red breeches : 
then a novice, bearing a silver cross; 
then the officers and students of col- 
leges, robed in crimson; then the na- 
tional deputies ; then the magistrates and 
lawyers ; then the president, with his 
staff; then priests, bearing aloft the 
banner of the cross; then a host of 
acolytes, singing as they go, and pre- 
ceding dozens of choristers and musi- 
cians; then twenty virgins, dressed in 
white; then the uplifted image of the 
saint, surrounded by priests and bare- 
headed friars, accompanied by a body of 
soldiers; then the archbishop, under a 
silken canopy borne by six priests, each 
holding a silver staff; then heavy detach- 
ments of the professional and trading 
community, while lines of troops, with 
bands of music bring up the rear. A 
few straggling thousands follow these 
again, but as they maintain no order of 
march, cannot be included in the pro- 
cession. 

Meanwhile the houses on both sides 
of the streets, through which the pro- 
cession is appointed to pass, are decked 
with festoons of flowers and gay and 
elegant hangings, according to the taste 
of their respective occupants, while the 
simultaneous firing of minute-guns rings 
through the air, and clouds it and taints it 
with the smoke and smell of gunpowder. 

This is the day when the senoritas 
appear, one and all, in the streets; and 
when the harder sex, dressed with an 
elegant precision—and they are seldom 
to be seen otherwise—promenade the 
city, and lay themselves out to the best 
advantage, both for seeing and being 
seen. 

While speaking of the dress of the 
Peruvians, especially the Limenians, I 
may mention that they incline to French 
fashions, and that they are more parti- 
cular about the neatness and fit of their 
boots than any other articles of apparel, 
and that these are almost invariably 
of the light, -spring-side, patent-leather 
dress kind, as imported ready-made from 
France ; and very well they serve, and 
elegant they look for walking on paved 
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side-walks in streets that are never wet 
with rain, and where the nuisance WATER- 
cart is unknown. 

Sunday came, and with it the festivi- 
ties of the week. The church-bells rang 
out with even more than usual vigor ; 
crowds of gay-looking men, and grace- 
ful senoritas, full of wicked witchery 
and languishing graces, moved along the 
side-walks, and, mass over, all Lima 
flirted, and played at billiards, and gam- 
bled, and went to the bull-fight and to 
the theatres in the evening, and wound 
ap with intrigues and more billiards, and 
dice monté, and held their revels with 
the spirit and delight of people to whom 
pleasure and gayety are indispensable 
adjuncts to their daily existence. 

At two o'clock I threaded my way 
through the Calle de Commercio, and 
the Plaza, both of which were thronged 
with people, and then across the stone 
bridge, built in 1638, which a companion 
informed me was five hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and elevated thirty-seven 
feet above the usual level of the river at 
low-water, and which, I observed, was 
supported by six arches; after which, 
turning to the right, I entered the cool 
shade of the stately Alameda, leading 
to, and passing the Plaza firme del Acho, 
or bull-ring. Sunday was evidently the 
day on which to see the people of Lima 
to advantage, and here was the place 
par excellence. Once more I lingered 
with pleasure upon the prospect, as 
viewed from the vicinity of the bridge 
in the eastern suburb. It was much 
more picturesque and extensive than 
that seen from the other and Lima side 
of the river. The walled sides of the 
city flanking the stream, and overgrown 
with creeping plants, and stunted wall 
shrubs, inclosed half-ruined buildings, 
quaint in architecture, and so close to 
the wall as almost to overhang it, and 
threaten, on the first motion of an earth- 
quake, to topple over into the water be- 
neath. The stream itself, untraversed 
by a boat, was a pleasing feature in the 
landscape, as the eye took in its wind- 
ing course, and traced it among rocks 
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and sand-banks, and over plains of ver- 
dure towards its ocean embouchure, sev- 
en miles away. Eastward and north- 
ward, the dark and giant mountains rose 
in the distance, their whitened summits 
lost in a cap of cloud, and nearer, the 
spurs of the cordillera, whose conical 
peaks were crowned with crucifixes, one 
of these being of enormous size, and 
visible from the streets of the city, while 
the delicious Almeda formed a beautiful 
vista fora mile and more to the south. 

Crowds of equestrians, pedestrians, 
and a few wheeled vehicles, chiefly be- 
longing to foreigners, were moving lei- 
surely in the direction of the bull-ring 
All ranks of the community were here 
represented ; but there was a grace about 
the poorest, there was a polish and har- 
mony distinguishing the mixed multi- 
tude that is usually found wanting in 
similar assemblages in other countries 
that I could name. There were no jeer- 
ing boys to point the finger at a walking 
exhibition of crinoline, or to say, ‘There 
goes a swell;’ there was no petty envy, 
no coarse ridicule; every man dressed 
as well as his means allowed him, allow- 
ing a dollar or two for his pocket; and 
whether he was under or above the mark 
of others in that respect, no, derisive 
feeling was exhibited in consequence. 

I paid half-a-dollar, the price of ad- 
mission, and entered the amphitheatre. 
There I found that I could either take 
my place on the seats that circled the 
ring, and rose in tiers one above the 
other, or pay an additional price for a 
seat in a private box. There were two 
rows of these boxes, one on the ground 
level, and above which rose the seats of 
the amphitheatre; and the other, which 
was gained by ascending a flight of 
wooden stairs. I chose a chair in one 
of the lower boxes, and paid an extra 
half-dollar for it accordingly. The size 
of the place may be readily imagin- 
ed, when I say that it was capable of 
containing ten thousand people, and 
that few short of that number were now 
present. The scene was, altogether, 
brilliant and exciting; magnificently, 
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yet exquisitely dressed ladies, with their 
faces concealed by the mantilla, the lat- 
ter forming a complete disguise, and sa- 
cred from another’s touch, and men, in 
equally eegant attire, were seated in 
their boxes; while thousands of the low- 
er orders, in their bright and pictur- 
esque costume, filled the e:tire tiers of 
seats up to the roof, all busily convers- 
ing together, or signalizing each other 
in the most happy manner. A fine band 
of music struck up as I looked round, 
and immediately afterwards the Presi- 
dent—Castilla—and his suite entered in 
full uniform, and took their places in a 
box reserved for them. 

A few moments afterwards the music 
ceased, and xs suddenly the hum of 
voiccs gave place to intense silence, as 
several men in tight garments, light in 
texture and color, entered the ring 
through a doorway, each with a bright- 
colored flag in his hand, and followmg 
whom came several horsemen, and a 
horsewoman, cach armed with ,long 
spears and waving pennons, and who 
entered with a rush, and to the blast of 
a solitary trumpet. The capeoddres— 
men on foot—bowed to the assembly, 
and the horses of the picadores curvet- 
el about in evident excitement and 
timidity, for they were animals trained 
to the bull-ring, and, knowing its dan- 
gers, were as agile and dexterousin their 
movements as the men. ‘There was an- 
other outbreak of voices, and the per- 
formers were hailed with delight by the 
immense concourse. Again there was a 
sudden silence, as a door facing that by 
which the performers had entered was 
thrown open by one of the men on foot, 
who concealed himself behind it, and all 
eyes were directed towards the open 
door. The silence was broken, but the 
excitement grew intense when a bull 
came bounding furiously through the 
doorway into the arena, with uplifted 
tail and lowered head. For a moment 
he paused, and with a savage roar, up- 
raised head, and a maddened, infuriated 
look, the result of recent torture inflict- 
ed behiud the scenes, took a survey of 
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his position, and then rushed wildly at 
the man nearest him in the ring, who 
escaped by running into one of the re- 
treats or places of refuge provided for 
the purpose, the bull galloping after him 
at such speed that the mere concussion 
of the animal against the side of the 
amphitheatre shook the whole structure 
in that vicinity. Foiled and enraged, 
the brute turned quickly round and 
charged those near him, who aided to 
his rage by flinging barbed arrows at 
his neck, where they stuck, and tortur- 
ed him still more. As the bull rushed, 
so the runners and the riders dispersed, 
the former seeking refuge when necessary 
in the retreats round the arena, or ina 
small wooden inclosure in the centre 
provided for the same purpose, and 
where the tormentor waved his flag in 
the enraged animal's eyes, and avoided 
the horns'which were thrust at him by 
moving in a circle within the paling. 
The bull betrayed great disappointment 
and anger at not being able to reach his 
enemy, ard he stampe! and bellowed 
and quivered, till bewildered by the 
crimson cloaks that were waved before 
his eyes, he turned about and this time 
directed his attack upon one of the 
equestrians—the female—when, notwith- 
standing the quick mancuvre of both 
horse and rider, the horns were planted 
in the animal’s side, and over it went, 
rolling its rider on the ground. The 
picadores and capeodéres at once rush- 
ed forward in a body, and diverted the 
attention of the bull by a dexterous 
waving of their flags. The prostrate 
woman, who had remained face down- 
wards and perfectly motionless afer the 
overthrow —a plan invariably adopted 
unier such circumstances by all bull- 
fizhters, in order to induce a cessation 
of hostilities on the part of the bull, who 
never. gores his dead victim—was on her 
fect, alike with the wounded steed, the 
instant the author of her downfall had 
galloped off to the other side of the 
ring. 

The immense concourse made the 
amphitheatre resound with their cries 
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of Viva! Viva! and the quivering ani- 
mal, with its entrails hanging from the 
receutly inflicted wound, and the wo- 
man, armed with her long spear, seated 
cross-legged on its back, was curveted 
about to avoid the assaults of the bull, 
just as it had been before the accident. 

Arrow after arrow were now thrown 
at the neck of the frantic, persecuted 
beast; his impotent rage was almost 
terrible to witness, as, with glaring and 
bioolshot eyebal!s, and foaming nostrils, 
he stood at bay, quivering at every joint, 
and sending up bellowings of anger and 
defiance. Vainly he again endeavored 
to annihilate his opponents; rushing at 
one he was pursued by another, until 
paralyzed with rage and exhaustion, he 
with maddened eye warily watched bis 
tormentors, and only charged at inter- 
vals. There was a flourish of trumpets, 
and the matador presented himself sword 
in hand. He was to inflict the death- 
blow. 

Shouts of Viva! Viva! rang round 
the building. The matador now calmly 
waited the onset of the infuriated auni- 
mal, whose attention he attracted by 
waving his red cloak, the other combat- 
ants on foot having meanwhile retired 
to the retreats, or ceased waving their 
colors. The bull, just now pawing the 
ground, and giving vent to his agony in 
a savage roar of wrath, suddenly dash- 
ed forward with measured plunge, lower- 
ed head, and closed eyes—bulls always 
charge with their eyes shut—towards 
his adversary, who stood with his flag 
raised in the left hand, and his sword 
steadily poised in the right. The very 
earth seemed to tremble beneath the 
violence of his charge. At that instant, 
the matador, coolly aiming his thrust, 
plunged the weapon deep between the 
shoulders, and so into the spinal marrow 
of the now vanquished bull. But he 
still strove to advance a few paces fur- 
ther towards his enemy, only however 
to falter at the first step, and fall groan- 
ing on his knees; he uttered another 
groan, and darted another heart-rending 
look of agony and despair, and then 
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rolled over; another feeble effort follow- 
ed; his eyes glazed, and he was dead. 
It was a pitiable, cruel sight! 

Meanwhi'e the shouts of Viva! Viva! 
were renewed in compliment to the suc- 
cessful matador. The door by which 
the riders had entered was now thrown 
open, and the trumpets again sounded, 
when in came four well-caparisoned 
horses driven at a gallop, and harnessed 
to a small pair of wheels. Suddenly 
they stopped in front of the carcass, and 
buckling the head of the one to the axle 
of the other, the rider of one of the 
horses cracked his whip, and away they 
galloped, dragging the slain along the 
ground after them, and disappearing in 
a moment. 

The equestrians followed at the same 
rapid pace, and with them the sickening 
spectacle of the bull-gored horse. There 
was an interval of about five minutes, 
during which there was much animated 
conversation going forward, and many 
signals exchanged. A flourish of trum- 
pets succeeded, the picaddres again en- 
tered the ring, the capeodores took up 
their positions, and the door for the bull 
was again opened by one of the runners 
who stood behind it, while the bull, horns 
down and tail erect, plunged through 
into the ring with as much wrath and 
fury depicted in his look as had been ex- 
hibited by his predecessor. Phe wound- 
ed horse was again quivering and curvet- 
ingin evident pain, fear, and excitement, 
and the runners were again flinging their 
barbed arrows, and the riders pricking 
with their lances as the infuriated bull 
rushed and charged madly round the 
ring; while the buzz of voices, and the 
waving of red flags, increased his rage 
and bewilderment, and the vivas of the 
multitude encouraged the picadéres to 
imperil themselves still more, and per- 
form their most skilful and active feats 
of daring and evasion, while the ground 
shook with the heavy bounding tramp 
of the savage, roaring, and persecuted 
animal, that, foiled in his desperate at- 
tempts to gore his tormentors, paused 
in his mad career, stamped the earth, 
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foamed at the nostrils, and quivered 
in every limb; the fire of rage and 
the madness of despair flashing in his 
blood-shot eyes. Thus for a moment 
he paused, panting, and bleeding from 
the wounds of the arrows that were 
lodged in his flesh; and with lowered 
brow, fiercely glancing at his foes. 

At this stage, the matador, not the 
same, however, as dispatched the first 
bull, appeared with his sword, and, wav- 
ing his red flag before the eyes of the 
brute from a conspicuous position, await- 
ed his onset. The animal, measuring 
well his distance, charged with heavy, 
furious tramp; the matador poised his 
slender, burnished blade, and, directing 
his aim at the proper moment of ad- 
vance, plunged it up to the hilt in the 
same spot as that chosen by his prede- 
cessor. The animal halted instantly, 
belching floods of blood from the mouth 
and nostrils, in the most fearful, sicken- 
ing, almost heart-rending manner ; and 
the sword having gone completely 
through his chest, so that the point of 
the blade protruded from his breast, he 
was also bleeding from that part, as well 
as between the shoulders. The vomit- 
ing of blood was so great as to be suf- 
focating, and the poor brute, with an 
imploring, gasping effort, sank on his 
knees, with his sides opening and col- 
lapsing, like the motion of a pair of 
bellows ; but it was only for a moment, 
and then his eyes glazed in death, and 
the huge monument of beef gave not 
even a post-mortem twitch or quiver. 

Again did the trumpets sound, and 
the buzz of voices fill the air, while the 
large doorway was thrown open, and in 
at flying pace rushed the horses and the 
wheels. A crack of the postillion’s whip 
was the signal for the caballos to plunge 
forward, and out again they galloped 
with the carcass in their wake, and again 
the sickening spectacle of the wounded 
steed was curveted out of the ring. 
Five other bulls were similarly intro- 
duced into the arena, and shared a like 
fate ; one of them it was intended to 
dispatch by applying a taper to a charge 
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of gunpowder that had been fastened 
to the crown of his head before his ad- 
mission into the circus. On the light 
being applied, the report produced was 
equal to that of a piece of ordnance, 
and, in addition to filling the ampitheatre 
with a cloud of smoke, tended very much 
to deafen the crowd. The bull fell in- 
stantly, without a struggle or a quiver, 
and as suddenly as a piece of lead when 
dropped. Again there were many vivas, 
and in galloped the horses. The head 
was being buckled to the wheels, when 
suddenly up rose the bull with a stag- 
ger, and dashed at one of the flag-bear- 
ers near him; the four horses and the 
wheels were off at the moment, and the 
gates again closed, while the bull, quick- 
ly regaining consciousness, ran round 
the ring, attacking and dispersing the 
whole bevy of toreros, and plunging his 
horns into another horse that he over- 
threw, inflicting at the same time a se- 
vere horn-wound in the thigh of the rid- 
er, but instead of lingering over his 
fallen adversary, rushing at the rest of 
the party. Instantly both man and rid- 
er regained their former position, and 
curveted about before the attacks of 
the bull, who was more troublesome, in 
consequence of his being half-stunned, 
than any of the others. At length the 
matador adroitly attracted his attention, 
and dispatched him with the sword, af- 
ter the manner already described; even 
then he struggled more, and died a 
harder death than any one of the others. 
The excitement of a rider being over- 
thrown was very great, but was evident- 
ly relished by the audience. Both the 
wounded horses were kept in the ring 
till the last bull was dispatched, and 
pitiable they looked. , 

As soon as the fighting was over, the 
ten thousand in the ampitheatre rose en 
masse; and prepared to leave the build- 
ing. It was a gay scene that now pre- 
sented itself on every side; wealth and 
fashion, poverty and rags, pale and deli- 
cate beauty, and dark Indian features, 
mingled together in the torrent towards 
the gates, and dispersed in the magnifi- 
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cent alameda. Hundreds of saddle- 
horses were impatiently curveting, in 
charge of servants waiting for their mas- 
ters’ coming, and a less number of ele- 
gant equipages were also in waiting out- 
side the gates of the bull-ring. Down 
the avenues towards the city there pour- 
ed a constant stream of gay equestrians 
and pedestrians, while many sauntered 
or stood enjoying and admiring the ex- 
citing scene ; and others seated them- 
selves on the occasional benches of the 
alameda, watching the picturesque array 
and movements of the passing joyous 
throng of elegance and beauty. 

In the evening, at seven o’clock, I 
took my way into the theatre, in the 
Calle de Commercio, which was as large 
as the new opera-house at Covent Gar- 
den, and very much resembling it in 
shape and arrangement. The building 
was crowded from the gallery to the pit 
with an elegantly-dressed assembly of 
beautiful, dark-eyed, various-complex- 
ioned women and graceful men. The 
acting was good, and the scene was laid 
in England. 

There is in Lima, besides the theatre 
in the Calle de Commercio, an Italian 
Opera, which is also open on Sunday, 
and two other evenings during the week, 
alike with the former. It is an equally 
fine building, and even more fashionably 
attended. 

The Peruvians are a people given to 
pleasure, intrigue, gambling, religious 
observances, bull-fights, and revolutions. 
As for a national literature, they can 
hardly be said to possess one, although 
within the last ten years several books 
and pamphlets have been written by 
Peruvians, and printed and published 
at Paris, New-York, and Lima; but the 
present unsettled sfate of the republic 
gives but little immediate promise of 
much advancement, either in literature, 
art, science, or inventions, and in these 
respects they are singularly behind, and 
dependent upon the other nations of the 
earth. The Peruvians are neither a 
reading, writing, working, nor thinking 
people. They look more to the gratifi- 
cation of their indolent tastes than any 
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thing beyond. They may be wise in 
thus rendering existence comparatively 
free of toil, but their progress, when 
contrasted with other nations, must be 
necessarily small in consequence. In- 
dolence and luxury, however, character- 
ize all the people of both South and Cen- 
tral America, and much more so the 
latter than the Peruvians. Still the na- 
tural intelligence, and the poetry — the 
refinement of taste which give elegance 
to the people of the country of the In- 
cas, are fit possessions to induce the 
cultivation of literature, and to enable 
them to achieve no contemptible nation- 
al rank in that respect. The mixture of 
Indian blood with the Spanish has given 
a vivacity and rapidity of temper and 
thought, which renders them as a people 
superior to either of those from which 
they are descended. 

In conversation they are exceedingly 
fluent and animated, and if they are 
more fitted for the acquisition and use 
of superficial than profound knowledge, 
still their talents are of an order not the 
less valuable. Because they mingle 
pleasure with business, and smoke cig- 
arettos over their ledgers, and relieve 
the monotony of the counting-house by 
a game at billiards, or a stake on the 
dice monté table, and the refreshment 
of an occasional ice, it is none the less 
to be supposed that their work is per- 
formed just as efficiently as the same 
duties would be by a mercantile drudge 
in Wall-street. The Peruvians practise 
the art of making life pleasant — which 
is a habit much neglected with us, 
where thousands annually fall victims 
to hard work, to an overtaxed frame — 
and consequently life with them is an 
almost perpetual holiday. 

In Peru, a man can earn a subsistence 
with comparatively little labor, and with 
much more liberty and in much less 
time than in Europe, where the work- 
ing classes exhaust every energy in the 
mere provision of the necessaries of life, 
and where to cease from this excessive 
toil is starvation, and even deeper 
wretchedness than before. At the col- 
lege of San Carlos, at Lima, the stu- 
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dents devote themselves as much to re- 
creation as study ; and they are more 
often to be found in cafés or billiard- 
rooms, or engazed in cock-fighting or 
gambling, or other pastimes, than over 
their books. The same applies to the 
University of San Marcos; yet these 
rising lights are the best talkers in the 
world. I mention this as an instance of 
the b'ending of business and amusement 
universally practised among the p-ople, 
as well as to show the general want of 
‘application, and the frivolity that per- 
vade all ranks of the community. This 
disposition accounts for the dearth of 
periodical literature throughout the re- 
public. Certainly, since the overthrow 
of the viceregal authority, several news- 
papers have been established, and are 
still continued, and political pamphlets 
occasionally issue from the Lima press, 
but they are notoriously wanting in all 
the essentials of a good newspaper and 
essay, being at once untalented, ill-writ- 
ten, and scurrilous, while their writers 
are open to every bribe they cn obtain. 

Some pamphlets have appeared, writ- 
ten by men of enlarged and _ liberal 
minds, and actuated by higher motives 
than calumny, but they constitute noble 
exceptions to the wretched paltriness of 
the others. Ina land so beautiful and 
inspiring as Peru, it is but natural that 
the people should be imaginative, and 
that imagination should take the form 
of poetry. The native Quicha language 
of the Inca-Indians, abounds in the 
most heart-stirring songs and poctical 
creations that ever delighted the ear of 
poet or musician. But they are now 
seldom to be heard out of the mighty 
recesses of the Andes, and they breathe 
a spirit as sad and plaintive as the sur- 
rounding scenery is wild. 

This inspiration has been to some ex- 
tent inherited, and taken up by the de- 
scendants of mixed blood; but the idle 
gayeties and frivolities of Peruvian socie- 
ty tend much to subdue this poetic ge- 
nius, and to prevent its taking any defi- 
nie shape. 

Several volumes of native poetry have 
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been recently published at Lima, which 
promise well; but these productions 
are at present confined to a very few in- 
dividua's. 

The most beautiful spots around the 
metropolis remained unvisited; and 
there are sequestered haunts. by the 
banks of the Rimac well worthy to be- 
come a poet’s theme, that, save by an 
occasional exploring foreigner, are never 
frequented by man. 

The profession of the law is much 
more fashionable in Peru than that of 
the church, and the abogados, or barris- 
ters, are a numerous class throughout 
the republic. It is, nevertheless, noto- 
rious that every judge and officer of 
justice is open to receive bribes, and 
the man who gives the most money wins 
the suit. In criminal cases, however, 
there is both less bribery and more im- 
partiality ; and in cases of murder, when 
decisive proof can be adduced, a difficult 
thing sometimes, the condemnation is 
rapidly followed by the punishment, the 
form of which is to buckle the culprit 
to a chair of execution, and shoot him. 

The prisons of not only Lima, but all 
Peru, are as bad as those of England 
were before the time of Howard ; and 
the police system is ridiculously ineffec- 
tive. 

The suburbs of Lima are infested with 
hordes of mounted Indian ruffians, 
many of them plantation laborers, who 
sally forth to commit their depredations 
in concert; and no traveller along those 
roads is safe from these prowling despe- 
radoes, who have respect for neither 
life nor property. For all this there 
seems to be no remedy, and since the 
emancipation of the slaves the evil has 
mu‘h increased ; while domestic serv- 
ants have become obstinate, and too 
lazy and independent to work more 
than three days a week, and have no 
compunction whatever in robbing their 
employers at every opportunity. In- 
deed, there is very little honesty of any 
kind to be found anywhere at any time 
in Peru. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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GU1IZOT. 


Prerre-Francoris Guittaume Gvuizor 
was born at Nimes, in 1787. His par- 
ents were Calvinists. His father was 
guillotined, when the son was seven 
years old; and the mother sought re- 
fuge in Switzerland, with her children. 
The hard life he led in his youth has 
impressed him with that severe expres- 
sion of countenance and misanthropic 
temper which shows itself in all his 
acts. It must have been in Geneva that 
he acquired that pedantic tone, those 
stiff manners, that Puritanical dress he 
has always worn. 

At nineteen he went to Paris to study 
law, and engaged himself as tutor to 
Mr. Stopfer’s children. Stopfer was 
Minister from the Swiss Confederation. 
The future statesman’s pride could not 
stand this humble situation long. When 
he went out to walk with the children, 
they would pull his coat at every con- 
fectionery, and implore for cakes and 
candy ; and if he refused, they com- 
plained to mamma! As Mr. Stopfer’s 
children were very intelligent, Guizot 
took some pleasure in instructing them, 
and even went to the trouble of compil- 
ing a ‘Dictionary of Synonyms’ for 
their use. He afterwards sold this work 
for a handsome sum. 

His next situation was secretary to 
the famous Antoine Suard, of the Insti- 
tute, who was made censor of the press, 
to mutilate the works of Beaumarchais. 
Suard, finding Guizot to be a young 
man of good education and considerable 
talent, advised him to turn his attention 
to authorship, more honorable and lu- 
crative than teaching children their let- 
ters. From that time Guizot began to 
write for the press. His style is plain, 
like the man: that means, it is obscure, 
heavy, stiff, and soporific. Hippolyte 
Castille says of Guizot’s works: ‘ Ask 
the first person you meet about Guizot’s 
writings, and he will at first tell you 
they are admirable ; but question him 


closer, and he will confess he has never 
read them.’ He has succeeded for the 
very reison that few persons take the 
trouble to read his books! They had 
rather accord him merit than give them- 
selves the trouble of perusing his un- 
interesting volumes. The titles of his 
earliest works are: ‘ Annals of Educa- 
tion,’ ‘Poe's of Louis XIV.,’ ‘Spain in 
1808,’ and a translation of Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.’ 

It is worthy of remark, that most of 
the distinguished politicians of the pres- 
ent time began by authorship. Guizot’s 
success in politics began after his ap- 
pointment to the professorship of mod- 
ern history, in the Institute. The news- 
papers began to laud his lectures, and 
every body went to hear him. In 1812 
there was a literary lady who visited 
Suard’s house, and whom Guizot saw 
frequently. She lived by her pen. This 
was Miss Pauline de Meulan, a particu- 
lar friend of the Abbé Montesquiou, the 
agent of Louis the Eighteenth. Guizot, 
learning these particulars, paid assiduous 
attention to the old maid. Once, dtring 
a long sickness she suffered, he wrote 
articles for her, that she might not lose 
her pay from the paper for which she was 
writing. When Miss de Meulan r cover- 
ed, she gave Guizot her hand and heart; 
she had nothing more to give, except 
twenty years difference in age. Royer 
Collard said to him: ‘Go on, my young 
man; you are in a fair way to prosper- 
ity. When Louis the Eighteenth as- 
cends the throne, Montesquiou will be 
minister, and you will be his secretary.’ 

This was a true prediction, and hap- 
pened in eighteen months after the pro- 
phecy. On the return of Napo'eon 
from Elba, our hero was exercising the 
honorable office of royal censor. He 
had just expressed his fidelity to the 
new empire, when he was dismissed 
from office. As soon as this happened, 
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he ordered post-horses, and flew to 
Ghent, near Louis the Eighteenth, and 
took charge of a paper, that he might 
abuse the Emperor in it to his heart’s 
content. Since that time he has borne 
the cognomen, ‘The Man of Ghent,’ 
which will be handed down in history, 
to the most remote generations. 

On Napoleon’s fall at Waterloo, our 
refugee returned to Paris, and was made 
Master of the Rolls and State Counsel- 
lor. His new office gave him ample lei- 
sure to practise his literary tastes ; be- 
tween 1815 and 1819 he published many 
political essays on the freedom of the 
press, public education, and kindred 
subjects. 

In 1827, his wife fell sick; he would 
not permit a Catholic priest to come 
near her, but persuaded her to embrace 
Protestantism béfore she died. A short 
time after the death of his first wife, 
Guizot married a lovely English woman, 
whom he had long loved. His former 
wife knew who would succeed her, and 
suffered neglect from her husband—the 
disparity of age was too great. 

His professorship had been abolished, 
and he took the ‘ Progressive Encyclo- 
peedia’ in hand. On the twenty-eighth 
of July, when the Man of Ghent leaped 
over barricades on his way to the As- 
sembly, to preach his devotion to Charles 
the Tenth, he had his ministerial diplo- 
ma in his pocket. The new minister 
laid the foundation-stone of that system 
of corruption which went on increasing 
for eighteen years. On the death of 
Casimir Perrier, the prime ministry was 
again confided to Guizot. Thiers now 
became a formidable rival of his; and 
they had a tough time of it together 
for fifteen years, alternately rising and 
falling. In his political career, Guizot 
did not neglect his pecuniary interests ; 
he knew that gold was worshipped so 
devoutly that a man was considered a 
great heretic who would not bow down 
tomammon. Guizot never made a dis- 
play with money ; when Ambassador to 
London, he kept no carriage, but walk- 
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ed the muddy streets with an umbrella, 
like an artisan. Who then could dare 
to say that he was ever guilty of pecu- 
lation? Yet, when the Revolution of 
1848 came, it found him in possession of 
thirty thousand francs income. 

Now we will look at the man in an- 
other light, not political. M. Guizot, 
the serious statesman, the excellent Pu- 
ritan, had some weak points, as well as 
the rest of mortals ; the iron politician 
softened and became very pliant before 
a woman’s smile. I will let the histo- 
rian who is to write his private me- 
moirs, tell the names of all the Ompha- 
les at whose feet this Hercules crouched. 

The prouder a man seems to the 
world, the higher the stilts he walks on, 
the more humble and familiar is he in 
private life. It is the same way with 
school-boys ; the more attentive and si- 
lent they are in class, the wilder and 
more boisterous they are at play. The 
bow must sometimes be unbent. Gui- 
zot was never seen at theatres; he pre- 
ferred the society of women. It was 
said that the presence of ladies in the 
Assembly gallery was a great stimulus 
to his eloquence ; and we believe it; he 
had in view a sweet reward, and in doing 
his best to merit it he worked wonders. 

Since the creation of the world, wo- 
men have admired daring men; and it 
always will be so, while time lasts. 
Eloquence conquers like the sword ; 
and orators, as well as warriors, win 
their myrtle and laurel crowns. They 
say that Guizot often won his myrtle 
crown. We do not censure him for 
this ; we do not blame him in the least. 
If men must have passions, better this 
than others. Other ministers have pock- 
eted their millions ; our hero did not. 
We know by experience that q man in 
love seldom thinks of money. 

If any favor was wanted of Guizot, 
just whisper to the Princess Liéven to 
request it of him. 

Some curious letters were made pub- 
lic after the Revolution of 1848. Here 
is one of them: 
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‘My Cuarmine Princess: I know you 
will have the kindness to doa little favor 
for me!’ (Here followed a long letter, 
the sum of which was, to ask Guizot to 
give the Hanover mission to Jansen, the 
Duke’s nephew.) 

‘Receive my most grateful homage, 

* Duke OF NOAILLEs.’ 

Other smiles had their influence on 
the minister, and other fascinating eyes 
had their effect on him, as well as those 
of the princess. Esther Guimont was 
called /a lionne in Parisian society, and 
passed for Girardin’s Egeria ; with what 
truth I cannot say, but certain notes to 
Guizot look suspicious. Adorable ladies 
often wrote to him from the provinces, 
informing him how many votes they had 
secured. It was after the death of 
his first wife that he took such a fancy 
to the Princess Liéven. This passion 
becoming notorious, Louis Philippe said 
to him: ‘ Why don’t you marry her ?’ 

‘I cannot think of it; she corre- 
sponds with the Czar.’ 

‘So much the better; we will dictate 
the letters.’ 

‘But she would never give up her 
rank and title ; she would never consent 
to be called Madame Guizot.’ 

‘Ah! now you are right ; why did 
you not say that at first ?’ 

Perhaps I ought not to amuse my 
readers with these details, but when 
ministers run off they should not leave 
love-letters behind them. 

One of Guizot’s most ridiculous pre- 
tentions was to think himself handsome. 
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He has so many portraits of himself 
hanging in his house, you would take it 
for a museum; and the medals and 
busts are nearly as numerous as the 
pictures. No man, since the time of 
Narcissus, was more pleased with his 
own image. I know he would be will- 
ing to look at it from morning till night 
in the clear crystal of a fountain. His 
proud. look seems to say: ‘I am every 
thing, and you are nothing.’ 

But, notwithstanding all this, he was 
a puppet in the hands of his master, 
Louis Philippe. Surprised by the earth- 
quake of 1848, the master and man es- 
caped in disguise. The hour of retribu- 
tion had arrived. 

Living exiled in England, it is said 
they seldom saw each other; strange 
that two beings who had been so closely 
united in prosperity, should desert each 
other in adversity! The good Doctor 
Veron, in his ‘ Memoirs of a Paris Citi- 
zen,’ undertakes Guizot’s defence. You 
are welcome to defend him, worthy Doc- 
tor! He had no more of a conscience 
than Talleyrand; he was the Calvin of 
diplomacy, denying the dogma of true 
faith, and the real presence of honor. 
No; he cannot be a child of France. 
he exposed his country to the insults of 
other nations, and did not resent them! 

Read the description that Cormenin 
has given of him, in his book of ‘ Ora- 
tors,’ and see if it coincides with mine. 

His adventures are too well known, 


and his history too recent to be con- 
tested. 


TO-DAY. 


‘To-pay is ours — what do we fear ? 
To-day is ours — we have it here ; 
Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay! 

Let 's banish business, banish sorrow, 
To the gods belongs to-morrow.’ 
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BOARDING-SCHOOL DAYS. 


3ETWEEN Squeers (who, though the 
creature of imagination, is said to be, in 
meanness and cruelty, the type of cer- 
tain school-masters who once swayed 
the birch in Yorkshire) and Dr. Arnold 
there is an infinite distance; yet, if the 
records of Smike’s sufferings are revolt- 
ing, we cannot read the pages of Tom 
Brown’s school-days at Rugby without 
pain. If the penlulum of facts never 
swings beyond the extreme of Nicho- 
las Nickleby’s experience in boarding- 
schools, the same pendulum, we may 
conclude, never passes the point of more 
fortunate boarding-school days than Tom 
Brown’s. 

At the best, the régime we speak of is 
a severe and critical exposure of a boy’s 
welfare and happiness. Think of the 
vast power and influence in the hands 
of the school-master; one as prone to 
error as any man, yet sitting alone in 
judgment, and dispensing reward and 
punishment from the scales of Justice 
his own weak hands hold; think that, 
whilst corporal punishmert is now for- 
bidden even in the army and navy, and 
parents themselves hesitate to enforce it, 
the boarding-school principa', without 
trial or jury, cuts with his rattan through 
the young hands to the pliant characters, 
the tender hearts, and the delicate pride 
and self-respect of those forming for 
manhood beneath his sway; think of 
the estrangement from home, at this im- 
portant period, of those to whom home 
influences should be so precious ; think 
of the exposure to the diverse and dan- 
gerous examples of thirty, forty, or six- 
ty other boys—with them day and 
night; think what the sensitive, and 
weakly in body or mind, suffer from the 
physical exposures, from home-sickness, 
from the jeers, impositions, and cruelties 
of their comrades! ‘True, that some es- 
cape harm from any of these evils, but 
how many, how very many, are thereby 


injured in body or mind, spirit or pride, 
for all after-life ? 

Bovs are proverbial'y cruel. To their 
eyes—the eyes of a boarding-schoo! com- 
munity—the sin of sins is Innovence; 
wherefore, the new boy, unless he has 
a'ready touched and tas’ed worldly 
pitch, is made the su! ject of practical 
jokes, or bullied, until he has put aside 
all ‘greenness. If all males went 
through the boarding-school training, 
the on'y human evergreens » ould be fe- 
males. ‘Innocence,’ soe one sa\s, ‘is 
the foliage of youth.’ Then, boarding- 
school life, I say, is the autumn to nip 
verdure. Yes; in the system we dis- 
course of, not only is innocence the sin 
of sins, but physical strength and cour- 
age are the highest virtues. 

Among the romances [ have read is 
one a chapter of which treats of the 
hero’s boarding-school: ‘ An institution 
for the rising generation, in which the 
ways of the world are so successfully 
imitated that, in the qualities of fore- 
Sight, cunning, duplicity, and general 
selfishness, the boy may indeed be said 
to be ‘father to the man.’’ Enlarging 
on its evils, the author ads, further on: 
‘A little boy, with all his affections de- 
veloping themselves; loving, and play- 
ful, and happy; not ashamed to be fond 
of his sisters, and thinking mamma all 
that is beautiful, and graceful, and good, 
is to be torn from that home which is to 
him an earthly paradise, and transferred 
to a place of which we had better not 
ask the urchin his own private opinion.’ 

‘We appeal to every mother —and 
it is a mother who is best cxpable of 
judging for a child—whether her dar- 
ling returns to her improved in her eyes 
after his first half-year at school? She 
looks in vain for the phant, affectionate 
disposition, that a word from her used to 
be capable of moulding at wil!, and finds, 
instead, a stubborn, self-suffivient spirit, 
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that has been called forth by harsh treat- 
ment and intercourse with the mimic 
world of boys; more selfish, and more 
conventional, because less characteristic, 
than that of men. He is impatient of 
her tenderness now, nay, half-ashamed 
to return it, and thinks it manly to make 
light of those affections and endearments 
by which he once set such store. Hard- 
ships, buffetings, adversity, all these are 
good for the youth, but, for heaven’s 
sake, spare the child.’ 

But, as Tupper tells us: 

*_. there is no error so crooked, but it hath in 

it some lines of truth; 
Nor is any poison so deadly that it serveth 
not some wholesome use.’ 

The boarding-school is the leech to fam- 
ilies apoplectic of children. Perhaps 
it is the only place for some hardened 
youngster, xs the State-prison is the pro- 
pria domus of burglars and cut-throats ; 
or perhaps it rescues some from foolish, 
injudicious parents. And sometimes, 
but bow rarely, where the teachings and 
examples of parents have found good, 
strony soils, and home influences remain 
cherished and unsullied in honest, stur- 
dy natures—and all these are the parts 
of strong characters—and such clarac- 
ters are joined to not too few years, then 
its ‘hardships, buffetings, adversity, are 
good for the youth.’ 

No matter to which of those classes I 
belonged, yet, though I remember sor- 
rows, pains, and trials, my boarding- 
school experience is thought over with 
pleasure. But I was at one which I be- 
lieve to have been the best of the kind. 
[ts principal was a man whom almost all 
of his pupi'’s will ever think of witd 
love and respect. The stormy days of 
the past are fortunately not so vividly 
remembered as its seasons of sunshine 
and joy. We bit through the skin and 
rind of home-sickness, strangers, bully- 
ing, torment, and injustice, to find some 
sweetness at the core; and it is that 
pleasant part principally that I now wish 
to recall with my pen. 

Many a poor fellow in the dirt and 
brutality of the forecastle—whose ‘ home 
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is the rolling deep’—can tell us how 
‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ or Maryatt, misled 
him ; and ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is the ig- 
nis futuus accountable for many a bone 
lodged in the ocean-coral, or wrapped ‘n 
the sea-weed, or for the skeleton that 
lies bleaching on the lone barren island 
of far-off seas. It was Miss Edg« worth, 
I think, who wrote that fascinating litile 
story, ‘ Barring Out.’ What Loy has 
not read it? Well, I hold that good 
lady re ponsible for tnat ignis fuiuus 
which danced and flickered before me 
while I gladly agreed in the pxrental 
proposition of boarding-school, and 
which still led me on until I was fairly 
in the quazmire of home-sickness and 
torment. A'l through my school career 
I constantly beheld the same treacherous 
spark of fancy twinkling here and there; 
now over the principal’s head, to whom 
it lent the »ppearance of a tyrant, and 
thea above some necessarily stringent 
rule or enactment, which it made to ap- 
pear arbitrary and unjust, inducing, and 
making tempting, many a scheme of mu- 
tiny and rebellion, to which there were 
never wanting bo'd leaders; but such 
plots ended in mortification, or for want 
of the causa belli, or of followers as dar- 
ing as the ringleaders, ‘fizzled out,’ as 
we used tosay. The nearest approach 
I ever saw to that delusive romance was 
this: One rainy Saturday, five of us 
went up into the immense attic—forbid- 
den ground—to play vingt’un and ‘ ever- 
lasting,” having a box of beans for 
money. We were hardly settled at our 
game, and the most hardened had just 
lighted his cigar, (two for a penny,) 
when our principal’s step was heard as- 
cending the garret-stairs. Immediately 
we all quietly sat down on the trap- 
door. Rap-rap, sounded against our 
seat. Our hearts were, throbbing be-- 
tween fun and fear. ‘ Young gentlemen, 
open this immediately ’—rap-rap—‘ do 
you hear?’ We looked at each other in 
questioning consternation. The eyes of 
the cigar-smoker were sternly fixed on 
his comrades; a finger on his lips, while 
the smoke curling from beside it, coun- 
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selled coolness and determination like 
his own. Rap-rap, furiously, then an at- 
tempt to lift the door, of course unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. M—— quickly imagined 
the position of us rebels, and resorted 
to a tu quoque by turning the key in the 
padlock, fastening the door-hasp, and 
unconcernedly descending the stairs. 
We saw our position: absent from din- 
ner roll-call! names noted! starved out! 
direful punishment to follow! By force 
of circumstances were we attic philoso- 
phers, and the emergency lent us daring 
to carry out the result of a few mo- 
ments’ cogitation. Within ten minutes 
we had all made our exit from a scuttle 
above, traversed the slippery roof, and 
descended the lightning-rod to the gar- 
den. At roll-call we were in our places, 
and safe; not only that, but heroes for 
the hour in the eyes of our school-world. 
Mr. M ,no doubt, smelled the mouse, 
and probably enjoyed in his sleeve the 
not vicious checkmate, and so let the af- 
fair drop there without mention or in- 
quiry. | 

The first fortnight—what a home-sick, 
wretched period of my existence! Late- 
ly, I picked out of my mother’s letter- 
bag some of the daily records of those 
two weeks, and read them in wonder- 
ment. Could it be that I was ever such 
a simple-hearted, affectionate, sentiment- 
al little boy? It seemed as if I were 
reading the memorials of some other 
person, whose boyhood was so full of 
feeling, delicacy, and tenderness, that, 
like such romance characters, manhood 
was never reached. I thought that boy 
must have died away from home—an 
unappreciated soul. ‘Poor little devil,’ 
thought I, with contemptuous pity, my 
eyes glowing the while over the touch- 
ing pages, so carefully traced; ‘why 
what a soft! he ought to have staid 
at home.’ Yes; there sat I, a rough, 
hardy man, blowing a cloud, by permis- 
sion, in my mother’s room, and ruthless- 
ly rummaging, with a joke here and 
there, over the little woods strewn thick 
with the dead leaves of many a summer, 
to that mother, who, with half a smile 
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and half a tear, understood my fun, as 
but a thin sheet of ice over the feelings 
evoked. Coming again to my own sig- 
nature, I had to take the pipe from my 
mouth and ask: ‘ Mother, did J really 
write these letters? Do you recognize 
in me the black sheep, the tough-heart- 
ed, the dear gushing little boy in his 
first term at school?’ 

It is true that an unsophisticated 
youth, (commonly called among his com- 
rades ‘green ’un,’) with warm home af- 
fections, will write more genuine love- 
letters to his mother, in his first year at 
boarding-school, than he will ever after 
write to sweetheart or wife. 

In my bedroom were four other boys. 
The lord of our room, indeed, the king 
of the school, had the bed next to mine. 
From an injury received in infancy he 
was lame, one of his lower limbs being 
almost powerless, and the other having 
suffered somewhat; but he was gifted 
with immense strength of arms. His 
chest and shoulders were those of a boy 
Hercules. Having obstinacy and un- 
daunted pluck, besides a strong, clear, 
vigorous mind, and a jolly, frank dispo- 
sition, he was the most popular boy in 
the school, and exerted the strongest in- 
fluence. His nick-name was ‘ Rough.’ 
Rough occupied the bed on my right; 
on my left was my brother. At the 
further end of the room was one of the 
finest characters inthe school, known 
by the cognomen ‘Brick;’ perhaps be- 
cause he was such a thorough good fel- 
low. Next to him was Charley B 
now an Episcopal clergyman. 

As ausual thing, perfect quiet reigned 
in the bed-rooms after the hour for re- 
tiring—nine; but sometimes the risk of 
punishment was taken to have a little 
shindy, and when the teacher, who had 
charge of the conduct of a certain set of 
rooms, was absent, or otherwise engaged, 
those under his rule were sure to take 
advantage of the occurrence. Of course, 
a whispered conversation could always 
be indulged in, but at such other times 
as I have alluded to, songs and pillow- 
fights were fully enjoyed. The first 
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acquaintance I made at school was 
Rough. He sang remarkably well, whis- 
tled superbly, and was passionately fond 
of music. 

On the second or third night of my 
new life, my neighbor Rough, as soon as 
the lights were put out, commenced, like 
a nightingale, his whistle. His selec- 
tions, being melancholy, accorded with 
my feelings, and as I was equally fond 
of music, and an adept at piping, I 
joined melodies, coming in with a sec- 
ond. As my audacity was musical, 
Rough said not a word, but seemed to 
try my range, whistling every good thing 
he could lay his lips to. I knew all the 
popular operatic airs, and my répertoire 
was not limited. Finally, he paused, and 
then came the nearest approach to a kind 
word I had heard since my introduction 
among forty strangers. ‘Good! greeny ; 
but where in the mischief did you learn 
all those? Like music, eh? Well, try 
first, and I'll go second.’ So we went 
on, until a stern voice out of the dark- 
ness called: ‘Stop that whistling imme- 
diately: have no more of it!’ Deep si- 
lence, as if we had been asleep for hours, 
and then, as I heard the creaking of the 
tutor’s steps dying away down the hall, 
there was a rustling in my neighbor’s 
bed, and I noticed, by the dim light from 
the window, that Rough was perched on 
his foot-board. In a loud voice, and 
with solemn emphasis, he chaunted, (I did 
not know whether it was a crow of de- 
fiance to the departing teacher or his 
usual evening prayer, at any rate, it 
shocked me terribly then - ) 


‘ Marrnew, Mark, Luxe, and Jony, 
Guard the bed that I lay on! 
Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head: 
One to watch, one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away!’ 


And tumbling back on his blankets, 
with an ‘amen,’ he was snoring away in 
a minute more, as if the devotions just 
expressed were the most soothing senti- 
ments he could have uttered. In the 
first days of our acquaintance, when I 
foolishly rebelled against his sway, and 
VOL, LXII. 20 
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would refuse the obedience and respect 
he required from hig room-mates, he 
would often quietly and sternly swing 
himself to wherever I happened to be, 
and unless I could escape by my better 
legs, would in a moment pull me to the 
floor, and then, having got a grab of me 
in those terrible arms, the vice would 
grow tighter and tighter until I sub- 
mitted, or he feared to increase the 
squeeze. My pummelling and biting 
were useless. Rough was as tough as 
he was strong. But nevertheless, and 
though I was a new boy and he one of 
the oldest, our friendship grew. That 
was fifteen years ago; and now, Rough, 
a quiet, philosophizing, musical man, 
visits my country home every year, and, 
amidst considerable tobacco-smoke, mu- 
sical sounds, and clustering recollec- 
tions of our boyhood’s ‘auld lang syne,’ 
we pass a fortnight together in the hap- 
piness of friendship. 

In the pillow-fights, by putting out 
of the way some ghostly, night-walking 
tutor, we conducted things with the as- 
sistance of history, though its decisions 
were oftentimes reversed. Rough was 
Richard Coeur de Lion; the Episcopal 
minister inembryo was the fierce, active, 
nerve-strung Saladin; Frederick I. of 
Germany appeared in that dear old fel- 
low, my brother; Brick was the gallant 
but jealous Philip of France; and I, the 
perfidious Archduke of Austria, in whose 
dungeons the Saracens’ admired enemy, 
‘Melech Ric,’ was immured so long. 
But as we made history, Saracen and 
French king, with German and Austrian, 
were allied against the redoubtable Coeur 
de Lion, and the contest was generally 
one way. Impetuous Richard would 
sound the war-cry, ‘Up, sleepy-heads! 
up, sovereigns of the eastern world!’ 
and whack would fall his ponderous club 
of feathers upon my snoring head. In 
a moment all was mélée. My brother 
would scramble to avenge the Austrian ; 
Saladin would charge swiftly on the 
English rear, and brave Philip would 
come rushing to the ‘contest. Rough’s 
head would take it heavily for a while, 
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until his strong arms had a chance for a 
clean, vigorous blow, when down would 
go two or three assailants, tumbling off 
the bed-sides, or kneeling over the foot- 
board. Then would enraged Richard, 
having driven the enemy from his bor- 
ders, pursue them, scrambling from bed 
to bed, while we, more active, dodged 
beneath them, or kept beyond his reach. 
At length, having exhausted our zeal 
and endurance, and left many an aching 
head, fiery Coeur de Lion would drive 
some unfortunate sovereign, decked in 
the unwarrior-like, but Zouavy night- 
shirt, into a corner of Europe, and there 
lamm him to his heart’s content. Some- 
times, however, though it was but sel- 
dom, Richard was worsted by combined 
strength and previously arranged strat- 
egy. 

The history of each such campaign 
appeared the next day from Charley 
B—’s ready pen; and as it was passed 
from desk to desk of the actors thereof, 
its correctness was quarrelled over, as 
Lord Mahon and President Sparks dis- 
puted over the records of the American 
Revolution. 

Brick was a general favorite with the 
teachers as well as with the boys. His 
frank, handsome face, and evident im- 
press of a bright and noble character, 
were recommendations, which, added to 
his well-known candor and integrity, in- 
sured his enviable popularity. Our old 
, French teacher—the character of our lit- 
tle community—conceived an almost pa- 
ternal affection for him. Monsieur Al- 
phonse was one of those Gallic anoma- 
lies of eccentricity, irritability, impa- 
tience, pedantry, want of dignity, and 
affectionate tender-heartedness, in well- 
polished, slightly patched, sharp-pointed 
boots, and otherwise clothed in rather 
peculiar if not quaint, garments sprin- 
kled with snuff, that we sometimes 
kindly smile over, or irresistibly pity, 
in the pages of old novels, or that we 
see represented with humor, and almost 
pathos at times, on the stage; Monsieur 
Tourbillon, for instance, in Bourcicault’s 
‘Parents and Guardians.’ I am remind- 
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ed of him just here, because we all loved 
to tease him, and one day, Brick, with a 
boy’s thoughtlessness, I would say cru- 
elty if speaking of any one else, pro- 
voked Monsieur Alphonse too far. The 
old Frenchman’s face clouded with wrath ; 
but as he regarded its cause, the dark- 
ness broke to a childish sadness, and 
tears trickled down beside the fat nose, 
as, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
he said: ‘Ah! B-rr-ens-mad,’ (Brins- 
made was the surname,) ‘ B-rr-ens-mad, 
why you do me so? have I not always 
love you as my son?’ And then his 
feelings were too turbulent for words. 
The immense silk handkerchief, dusty, 
and odorous with snuff and garlic, was 
pulled from bis pocket; a sob, a sneeze, 
and a violent blowing of the nose re- 
stored him, and our lesson was resumed. 

Brinsmade ! my boyhood’s compan- 
ion, my partner in many an exciting ad- 
venture, in many a long summer Satur- 
day’s ramble, who learned with me to 
swim and pull an oar in the clear waters 
of the Croton ; my room-mate and class- 
mate in those thoughtless days gone by, 
afterward my chum at Cambridge — 
always my dear friend. Alas! never 
again will we meet to recall the years 
we passed together! He fell at Antie- 
tam ; gallantly fulfilling what he be- 
lieved his duty, with affections at the 
North cherished almost as fondly as his 
ties at the South, without hatred or pre- 
judice to bring to the battle, that noble 
fellow went down before the fire of a 
Massachusetts regiment, in which two 
of his closest friends were leading com- 
panions. Little we thought, handling 
the musket in the old school-day drills, 
that the comrades of those hours would, 
a few years later, have to turn their 
bayonets against one another’s breasts. 

Boys caricature one another with a 
word — the nickname. How with a pat 
expression, that comes you know not 
how, and yet sticks afterwards as a 
leech, one’s faults, misfortunes, or ec- 
centricities are put in short-hand. Like 
pulling the hat down over a man’s eyes 
—the good-looking, or dignified, or gen- 
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tlemanly wearer is made ridiculous, but 
the rowdy is only made to appear more 
of a rowdy, and the merry-andrew to 
look more the buffoon — the unfortu- 
nate’s natural features are covered by a 
guise, which, though it fits snugly as 
possible, is hard to remove. We hada 
‘Traddles,’ whose cognomen was won 
because of the same peculiarity as dis- 
tinguished David Copperfield’s school- 
friend — he was a comical fellow, and, 
instead of sums, figured the most ridi- 
culous skeletons, each one having an 
individual character as full of fun and 
oddity as Doyle’s or Cruikshank’s sketch- 
es of fleshy forms. He had really a 
genius in that gaunt, bony line. I al- 
ways thought he would become in man- 
hood a cemetery artist, and imagined 
how happy he would be carving death- 
heads, and cross-bones, and Father Time 
on vaults and tombstones. But I met 
him lately; he had forgotten (he said, 
with a bite at the end of his cigar) that 
he had ever had any such peculiarity or 
nickname ; and I found him a very 
steady young man, in the enjoyment of 
fortune, and with no apparent taste for 
post-mortem anatomy. Tempora mu- 
tantur et nos mutantur in illis ? 

We had a ‘Lilliput,’ and of course 
‘ Fatties,’ ‘Nellies,’ and ‘ Peggies;’ a 
tall, good-hearted fellow, with curls ‘am- 
brosial,’ but unfortunately red, got the 
sobriquet, ‘ Lighthouse.’ But ‘ Pudding- 
Head!’ Have I not a reader to recog- 
nize that familiar name of the best of 
school-fellows ? He was of the same 
genus as ‘Peggotty,’ the brothers ‘ Cher- 
ryble,’ and ‘Captain Cuttle,’ and who 
does not love them? He was as honest 
and rough as the best of those; as sim- 
ple-minded, as true and _ soft-hearted, 
with the same reverence for women, and 
brave as Curtius. When new at school 
his amiability and ingenuousness made 
him the butt for jokes and bullying, 
and he had been among us nearly six 
months before a snap of a wet towel on 
his bare back proved the period to 
many impositions. The aggressor was 
the largest and strongest boy in the 
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school, but in a terrible fight of about 
twenty minutes, he was as badly treat- 
ed as the Englishman Mace was lately. 
A new character, who entered the school 
some time afterwards, with a reputation 
for wonderful strength and skill, envied 
our Hector’s fame, and contrived to 
draw ‘ Pudding-Head’ into a fight. He 
succeeded, and, though a fellow of the 
best pluck and power, he was so com- 
pletely used up in the encounter that, 
as a Western boy expressed it among a 
knot of companions talking over the 
eventful fight: ‘I tell you, fellows, 
Knowles was just chawed up.’ 

The illustrious deeds of the forefathers 
of ancient Rome, we are told, were pre- 
served in the recitations of fathers to 
sons, and publicly chaunted on the days 
of feasts and celebrations. How often, 
too, in the enchantment of Scott, do we, 
about the generous board and blazing 
fire-place of castle or baronial hall, listen 
to the bard and harper proudly narrat- 
ing with brave music the legends of the 
battles, and prowess of their ancestors. 
So— yes, even with as much interest 
and pride, in each boarding-school com- 
munity, are the exploits of old boys — 
the romances of a few years back — 
preserved and repeated from term to 
term. Encounters with the ‘ townies,’ 
a victory of some daring fellow over 
some unpopular tutor, a successful run- 
away and its incidents, the talent of such 
an one, are all recorded, and perhaps 
added to by set to set. In that way do 
no doubt those battles of that simple- 
hearted, amiable, plucky old ‘ Pudding- 
Head,’ find bards and glowing hearers 
in those same gray stone walls to-day. 
Of a wet winter afternoon’s play-hour, 
abqgut some popular desk in the old 
school-room, dusky in the fading light ; 
or in summer, lying in the green or- 
chard around the trunk of a veteran 
apple-tree, whose remains form the story- 
teller’s throne, I can see now the clus- 
tering group of boys; or in the hour 
after bed-time, when the lights are all 
out, I see the room-mates squatting, 
wrapped in blankets, on and about the 
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bed of one, probably the eldest, who re- 
counts in a low voice the tale he heard 
from perhaps. 'a contemporary of the 
hero’s. And he, the reality of their ro- 
mance, was; a few months ago, the pa- 
pers told me, leading the assault of the 
Louisiana Tigers. 

‘Quem deus vult perdere, prius demen- 
tat, may account for my forgetting 
‘ Pudding-Head’s well-known valor, and 
one evening, insulting the good fellow, 
until he slapped my face, and I pitched 
over the monitor’s desk, and into an af- 
fray, from which I came out with the 
blackest and most swollen of eyes and 
the goriest of noses. Thanks to the 
interference of others, and the forbear- 
ance of my generous adversary, I escap- 
ed with no worse punishment. But as 
one who had put on the gloves with 
Jackson, or crossed swords with Admi- 
rable Crichton, might thereafter brag of 
the honor, so I, to this day, am proud 
to smooth out that feather in my self- 
esteem, though it was attained in defeat. 
From that time were we the warmest 
friends ; yes, and afterwards I saw him 
conquered, and to me was his captivity 
told. Miss R——, your victims have 
been many, but what conquest (inten- 
tional or accidental) more complete than 
that over the big heart of that school- 
boy? Do I hear you answer: ‘ That 
over you, interrogator?’ No; for 
though that passion faded and grew 
brighter again, as the flames in some 
light-houses, yet its re-growth was in 
the steadier blaze, perhaps, of friend- 
ship. Should I uncover the confidence 
of auld lang syne? Well, yes, as I may 
have the excuse that the subject is now 
a rebel. That big, tough fellow of fif- 
teen confided to me with womanly emo- 
tion his passion. No doubt, the memo- 
ries of that first love are often cherished 
and honored companions of his true, 
manly heart, in many a Southern biv- 
ouac and march. The enchantress of 
those boarding-school days, making so 
many of us alternately happy and mis- 
erable, exerted a greater influence than 
she imagined perhaps. On drill or pa- 
rade her presence was as the hope of 
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glory to the actual soldier; and on the 
twenty-second of February, that golden 
day of all the year to the fortunate ora- 
tors, to win her approving words, or her 
soft white hand in the dance following 
our exercises, was to more than realize 
the sweets of later fame. 

In a boarding-school experience of 
four years and-a-half, I was at different 
times under the instruction of about 
twenty tutors, and I do not remember 
any one of those who was not faithful 
to his duties as an instructor ; but, as a 
general thing, there their interest in the 
boys stopped. Few, very few, attempt- 
ed any influence otherwise with us ; and 
there were fifty or sixty boys, whose 
characters were to be understood and 
directed, whose principles were to be 
formed and elevated, whose tastes were 
to be controlled, whose sympathies and 
affections should have been won and 
guided to good; the tender, quick- 
growing shoots of character of so many 
were left to the culture of one person. 
That principal was constantly earnest 
and active in his efforts to read and im- 
prove the diversities of character and 
mind intrusted to his charge, and I am 
astonished that he was able to reach 
and direct for good as many as he did, 
seeing how often the parent fails with 
only one or two. As in a wood or 
orchard growing thickly together, the 
outside older trees feel the strengthen- 
ing influences of sun and atmosphere, 
whilst those less hardy, overshadowed 
and crowded by their neighbors, and 
getting neither wholesome warmth nor 
invigorating breezes, are dwarfed and 
injured, never afterwards recovering 
their rightful stature; and when some, 
grown on the same acre, are valuable 
and thrifty, they having been unreached 
by the good influences which nurtured 
their companions, bear neither fruit nor 
foliage ; so it is in the- growing wood of 
school-boys. The eye, the heart, and 
the mind of one man — be that eye ever 
so true, be that heart ever so tender, be 
that mind ever so searching -—— cannot 
find out and penetrate the dark places, 
the hidden influences and young tenden- 
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cies, cannot warm and inspire the good 
seeds, cannot understand the peculiari- 
ties, and justly estimate the characters of 
all beneath his government. From which 
it results that some few are guided and 
cultivated for the best, while many are 
neglected or misunderstood. 

Among my school-mates I could cite 
many whose school career must remain 
a regret and ‘injury to them to this day, 
who possess no affectionate remem- 
brances of thoSe .boyhood days, and 
think with no pride of the spot where 
they tarried; their good impulses unap- 
pealed to, and their dispositions misun- 
derstood or wrongly bent, by those who 
might have skilfully urged them to no- 
bleness. Could some one have spoken 
the right word, the kind word — acted 
in the judicious and friendly way to 
reach the good spring of action, what a 
slough of mire they might have emerged 
from? There were some, I know, who 
might have been rescued and started 
afresh on high dry ground. There were 
trees that, could sun and air have reach- 
ed them, would have grown to strength 
and goodliness. 

I remember a remarkable instance, in 
proof of this, in a boy who, for his two 
or three first terms at school, occupied 
a desk next to mine, and with whom af- 
terwards I enjoyed some of the happiest 
hours of those probationary years. He 
was a pleasant-looking, blue-eyed boy, 
with long, straight hair. His manners 
were unsociable and shy, and he seemed 
intensely selfish and phlegmatic. The 
universal opinion of him, among both 
tutors and boys, was, that he was stu- 
pid, obstinate, and terribly lazy — not 
vicious, but mean. Two faculties he 
had, however, which preserved him from 
ostracism — one, his skill in drawing 
with pencil or pen; the other, his pow- 
er as a story-teller. His desk, books, 
slate, every piece of paper that came in 
his way, even his finger-nails, were cov- 
ered with sketches. Illustrations of ro- 
mances he had read or imagined, carica- 
tures of teachers, and histories, like 
John Gilpin’s, told in sketches, covered 
every square inch of available material 
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he possessed. His algebra had on every 
page some new torment to which his 
wit had condemned Legendre. In his 
grammar, poor Lindley Murray was seen 
hanging on the margin of one: page, his 
halter knotted about some hard rule, as 
a beam; on the next, trampled under 
foot by a host of embodied words. Then 
you came to his portrait, an elaborate 
one, representing him as the most dried- 
up, rascally, droop-mouthed looking un- 
fortunate, characterized by a marked ex- 
pression of hatred to his fellow-men — 
his eyes seeming to snap with hard 
rules — his wrinkles to abound in un- 
conjugated verbs. But his Virgil (that 
large school edition with wide margin) 
was heroic in illustrations. On the fly- 
leaf was Priam’s death, full of horrible 
spirit — how admirably it was done, 
outlined in Darley’s style! Dido, on 
her funeral pile, occupied the blank leaf 
at the back. Portraits of Anchises, 
Ganymede, Jove himself, (his locks curl- 
ing among the verses, and drooping to 
the bottom of the page that the noble 
head surmounted,) Helen, Venus, Aineas, 
Polyphemus, Aschanius, and all the 
rest—heroes, gods and goddesses, char- 
iots, suits of armor, and scenes of valor, 
were mingled together, filling up every 
margin. If Charley did not like to 
trouble himself with translations, he 
certainly enjoyed the recitations of his 
class-mates, when he could drink in all 
the romance (shockingly slaughtered 
though it were) of divine Maro; and, as 
a scene or hero particularly pleased him, 
trace it with his pencil beside the Latin 
verse. 

As a story-teller, he was unequalled ; 
many strange vivid tales of his own im- 
agination have I heard from him in the 
whispers and darkness of after-bed hours. 
My first acquaintance with ‘The Tales 
of the Alhambra’ was made through his 
accurate narration ; and all of Scott's 
and Cooper’s romances I enjoyed, for 
the first time, in his fluent words. 

Our principal and teachers, I suppose, 
did not know of Charley’s faculties, for 
surely any but thoughtless boys would 
have discovered in them proof of sparks 
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of genius, smouldering beneath the exte- 
rior of dulness and apathy. 

As I have said, nearly two years pass- 
ed, in which Charley remained in the 
quagmire, with no position, morally or 
intellectually—a lamentably lazy good- 
for-nothing. Then, for some reason, 
our principal, whom I name with grat- 
itude and affectionate respect, struck to 
find some inward motive power, some 
germ of excellence, that he might foster 
and kindle, to rescue his pupil. His 
efforts were a commencement. At the 
same time, our classical tutor (a true, 
Christian gentleman, whose zealous, 
loving heart afterwards guided him 
where he now sleeps after years of mis- 
sionary labor) followed up with his 
kind, delicate words the beginning made. 
Fortunately, too, Charley in some way 
secured the acquaintance and friendship 
of the clergyman, whose church we at- 
tended. It was astonishing to behold, 
from that period, the strides my school- 
mate made towards excellence. In a 
few months he had risen from the bot- 
tom to the top of the school-ladder, from 
abject laziness to most painstaking in- 
dustry, from supposed stupidity to es- 
teemed talent, from a manner of secret- 
iveness, meanness, and unkindness, to 
candor and manliness — from contempt 
and indifference to friendship and respect. 
It seemed really wonderful, this transfor- 
mation so entire. 

What divine chord was it that, struck 
by a skilful hand, sounded within him, 
until the whole instrument was tuned to 
concord; and is there not within us all, 
at least before time and the world have 
rusted them, the keys that, if fingered 
with love and earnestness, will resound 
with melody and gladness ? 

What of those school-days pleasanter 
to recall than the Saturdays in spring, 
when Charley and I, and perhaps one 
or two others, strayed off with hatchet 
and lunch-basket for a day of enjoy- 
ment. Spring, with its essence of glad 
poetry, dancing in our blood and brains, 
making winter seem like a prison-cell 
escaped, and itself the riches of freedom 
and beauty. Ah! old comrades, I would 
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like to push my way again with you up 
over the hills that roll back from the 
Hudson, shouting in the appreciation of 
a boyhood’s Saturday. I would like to 
bivouac again at mid-day by those ram- 
pant little brooks, that seemed actually 
crazy with joy — that joined with our 
boyish shouts of laughter, and bubbled 
and splashed in their gladness to give us 
beakers of their health and spirit. 

And those warm, humming, sleepy 
days of summer, or the golden-aired, 
hazy autumn days, when every sound 
was musical, and we, not far from the 
great tree and the simple, white Dutch 
church, where Major André was taken, 
and near the bridge that once resounded 
with the mad, galloping hoofs of the 
headless horseman’s devilish steed, 
heard again the ‘Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low ;’ where we climbed the lithe hick- 
ories to bend them, swinging to the 
ground, and sought out some venerable 
oak, of great stature, from whose height 
we might look down on the blue of the 
Hudson, and its white sail-dots, or in 
whose sturdy arms we heard from our 
best companion, Charley, tales as full of 
romance as the season. Dear Sleepy 
Hollow! the happy valley of those 
boarding-school days, in Irving’s words 
I say: ‘If ever I should wish for a re- 
treat, whither I might steal from the 
world and its distractions, and dream 
quietly away the remnant of a troubled 
life, I know of none more promising 
than this little valley.’ 

Boarding-school days! The failures 
and successes, disgraces and honors of 
that mimic world ; its friendships and 
enmities, its poetry and prose, its trials 
and dreariness, its pleasure and fun. 
The vacations of happiness, unalloyed 
save by the Nemesis of return; the 
long terms, their days and weeks nearer 
release, tallied with almanac and pins; 
each month noted thankfully from my 
bed, as the moon-light passed from one 
to another of the tall, stiff poplars in 
the procession on the hill, and the kind, 
hope-assuring beams wove themselves 
into the drowsy thoughts of home, and 
the happy dreams of boyhood’s sleep. 
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Forwarp, march! 

Kiss the lips that beg you stay, 

Break from clasping arms away ; 

Sad the hearts that part to-day ; 

Men must fight and women must pray : 
Forward, march ! 


In a worthy cause we fight — 
‘For our country and the right’ — 
Words which moved the men of might, 
Long ago ; 
For the ages yet to come, 
For the loving ones at home, 
We are following the drum — 
On we go. 


Ready, fire! 

Leaps the flame from the ringing steel, 

Rattles the volley, peal on peal ; 

See the foe — they backward reel. 
Ranks are mown as ripened grain, 
Corses strew the trampled plain ; 

And the devils out of hell 

Ride upon the screaming shell. 


Forward, charge ! 
Into the smoke and hur ling death, 
Trampling friend and crushing foe ; 
Through the cannon’s flaming breath, 
Beneath the flag we rushing go. 


Hurrah ! 
See, the enemy, they run ; 
Now the bloody work is done, 
Now the bloody field is won : 
Then hurrah! 


Ah! the laurels on the height, 
Sprinkled o’er with crimson rain, 
Few have gathered them to-night, 
Few shall bear them home again ! 
Ah! the violets in the dell, 
Over many shall they blow; 
Gop of mercy! save the souls 
Of the brave who sleep below! 
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‘Sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart; for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff.’ 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


Dvurine a pedestrian tour through a 
wild and barren region in the north of 
England, about the close of the year : 
I was overtaken by a terrible snow-storm ; 
and not being familiar with the country, 
I soon lost my way, and all hopes of 
finding it again. After wandering about 
a considerable time, I became overpow- 
ered by the intense cold, and was on 
the point of yielding to the fatal delu- 
sion of seeking a moment’s repose. I 
had repeated a brief prayer to heaven, 
and was about sinking to the embrace 
of that sleep which is death, when I 
discerned the faint glimmer of a light 
apparently at no great distance. Arous- 
ed by this unexpected and cheering sight, 
I renewed my exertions, and, after a 
painful struggle, succeeded in reaching 
the shelter which was to save me from 
a cruel death. 

The house, to which I had dragged 
my frozen limbs, was a rough building 
of logs, constructed more for strength 
than beauty. I applied my stick to the 
door, which was opened by a man whose 
face and figure were imperceptible in the 
surrounding darkness, but whose voice 
struck me as being the saddest I had 
ever heard. 

I was led into a room, where an im- 
mense wood-fire welcomed me to its 
warm and genial embrace. My host 
soon brought me a glass of steaming 
hot liquor, and, as he handed it to me, 
I availed myself of the opportunity to 
look at him more closely. His person 
had been once tall and elegantly formed, 
but its beauty was now marred by a 
stoop. His face was emaciated, even to 
ghastliness, displaying in every feature 
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the dreadful tyranny of hopeless despair ; 
his lips, withered and bloodless, seemed 
incapable of smiling; a strange light 
gleamed from his deep-set eyes, in mark- 
ed contrast with his pale and lofty fore- 
head. It was a countenance which the 
grand, gloomy soul of Dante, might have 
seen in that dread abode where those 
who enter leave hope behind. 

There was withal perceptible in the 
manners and language of this singular 
person, a grace and elegance which spoke 
of good birth and refined society. Soon 
after supper, which was as plain as a her- 
mit’s, I intimated to my entertainer that 
I felt in need of repose. He immediate- 
ly left the apartment, and, after a brief 
absence returned, and said that my room 
was ready. I was conducted up a nar- 
row Sstair-case, to the second story, on 
which were two rooms. With a key 
that he carried, he opened one of the 
rooms, and inviting me to enter, depart- 
ed with a simple good-night. 

The chamber was plain in the ex- 
treme, and would have been cheerless 
but for a fire that blazed on the hearth. 

I soon threw off my clothes, and, 
committing my weary body to the couch, 
which was spread opposite to the fire- 
place, sank into a refreshing slumber. 

My sleep was visited by a fearful 
dream: I was overtaken by a snow- 
storm, and, losing my way, was wander- 
ing about in search of shelter, when I 
came upon a solitary house buried in a 
dense forest ; and upon applying for 
admission, I was ushered into a room 
where five or six men sat around a table 
playing cards, At my entrance, they all 
started up, and came round me with 
menacing looks and gestures, while some 
of them brandished sticks and knives 
about my face, and uttered horrible im- 
precations. 
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I started from my sleep, and the same 
dreadful sounds filled my ears: ‘ Wretch { 
you deserve torture, death!’ * My Gon, 
forgive me!’ * Mercy, mercy, mercy !’ 
This was followed by loud and repeated 
blows, succeeded by piteous sobs and 
groans. 

All this noise seemed to proceed from 
the room adjoining mine. Perhaps my 
host was being murdered. With this 
thought I sprang from my bed, lighted 
my lamp at the dying embers of the 
fire, and went to the door of the next 
chamber. The sounds had now ceased, 
and every thing was as quiet as the 
grave. Irapped. No reply. Perhaps 
he was dead! I again rapped louder 
and longer, and a voice, which I knew 
at once was that of my strange host, de- 
manded : 

‘What do you want ?’ 

‘I want to know the cause of the cries 
and struggles which seemed to come 
from this room,’ I answered. 

‘You had better go to sleep, and al- 
low others to do the same,’ was his rather 
concise reply. 

I returned to my chamber, pondering 
over the mysterious events of the night. 

On rising the next morning, I looked 
out of the window, and perceived that 
the snow-storm continued with unabated 
fury. 

I dressed, and descended to the room 
occupied the evening before, where I 
discovered my host bowed down over a 
table, on which lay the miniature por- 
trait of a lady of exquisite beauty. He 
was so absorbed in contemplating the 
picture before him, that he did not no- 
tice me as I entered, and took a position 
in order to study his most interesting 
face. A feeling of awe came over me as 
I regarded the noble ruin. That man, 
buried thus in a miserable hut, far from 
the society of men, might have been the 
chosen leader of senates, the sure guide 
of nations, the polished man of the 
world, the accomplished scholar — all 
that men admire and women love. 

There was a strange mystery about 
the man that excited my liveliest curi- 
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osity ; and recalling what I had seen and 
heard since my brief residence with him, 
it struck me that he 


‘Coup a tale unfold, whose slightest word 
Would harrow up my soul.’ 


While my eyes were still riveted upon 
the interesting object of my speculation, 
he passionately kissed the picture, and 
rising, encountered my gaze; then 


‘Started like a guilty thing.’ 


Without appearing to notice his em- 
barrassment, I said, pointing to the win- 
dow : 

‘I fear, Sir, that I shall be compelled 
to trespass further upon your hospi- 
tality.’ 

‘You are welcome, Sir, to every thing 
my poor house affords.’ 

While speaking, he arranged the break- 
fast-table. My entertainer ate nothing; 
and when I offered him food, he said it 
was a day on which he touched neither 
meat nor drink. As he avoided all allu- 
sion to the singular affair of the night, I 
made no mention of it. 

After breakfast, he opened a small 
book-case, drew my attention to its con- 
tents, and left the room. I selected a 
volume of Byron, and drawing a chair 
to the glowing fire, was soon enchained 
by the passionate poetry of the melan- 
choly ‘ Childe.’ 

My host did not return to the apart- 
ment until dinner-time. He spread the 
frugal repast on the table, and invited 
me to eat, saying, that he so seldom had 
a guest at his house, that he was not 
prepared to entertain in a proper man- 
ner. 

The dinner being over, we took seats 
before the fire. After a tiresome silence 
of several minutes, I ventured to ask my 
host whether he lived entirely alone. 

‘Alone!’ he cried, fiercely starting 
up, ‘I am never alone — never, never, 
never! O Gop! what a life is mine! 
No rest day or night. Tortured by 
gloomy thoughts of the past all day, and 
wrestling with tormenting fiends half 
the night. And when, at last, exhaust- 
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ed nature sinks to sleep, it is not repose, 
for horrible dreams are the nightly com- 
panions of my pillow. I am lost, lost, 
for ever!’ 

I attempted to console him with the 
hope of happier days. 

‘Sir, waste not your sympathy on 
me,’ he cried, pacing the floor; while a 
lurid gleam darted from his eyes, which 
threw over his wan face an awful beauty. 
‘Happiness can never more be mine. 
Look at me, do you think laughter can 
dwell on these lips, or pleasure light up 
these eyes? There is no more rest for 
me in this world or the next. ~ Macbeth 
hath murdered sleep—Macbeth shall sleep 
no more!’ 

After uttering this wild despairing 
wail, the unhappy man came up to me, 
saying: ‘Pardon this vehemence. If 
you knew the quenchless fire that con- 
sumes my heart, you would excuse and 
pity me.’ 

I was affected even to tears at the 
sight of so much misery and despair, 
and, throwing my arms round the neck 
of this most disconsolate but most in- 
teresting man, I begged him to open his 
sad heart to me. It was then that he 
told me the following story: 

‘When I think of what I am, and 
what I might have been, when I recall 
the rosy brightness of my early years, 
and contemplate the dreary prospect that 
awaits me, I am overwhelmed with de- 
spair for my lost innocence, lost happi- 
ness, lost heaven ! 

‘I began life with every expectation 
of a bright and glorious future. I thought 
the golden dreams of my youth were 
about to be realized—every thing look- 
ed so beautiful, so enchanting, so allur- 
ing—when all my towering hopes were 
destroyed at once and for ever. 

‘Before telling you the horrid secret 
that, like a raging fire consumes my 
heart, I wish to-revert for a brief period 
to the happy days of my youth, at 
Greenway Park, my early home. 

‘My father was a cold, stern man, fu'l 
of pride for the family of which he was 
the head. My mother, on the contrary, 
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was one of those sweet, gentle beings’ 
that are more fitted for heaven than 
earth. I had no sister, but one brother, 
Richard, who was five or six years older 
than myself; and during the whole of 
the rose-colored days of my youth, he 
was at college, while I remained at home 
amid the delightful bowers of Green- 
way. 

‘O happy days of my boyhood! 
when every thing was bright and beau- 
tiful! O days of sun-shine and flow- 
ers! when I was without a sorrow, 
without a care, without a crime! O 
priceless boon of innocence and peace! 

‘Thus passed the blissful period of 
my youth, until I was nineteen years 
old, when the event happened which was 
destined, after a brief but sweet dream, 
to change the color of my life, from sun- 
shine to shadow, from light to darkness 
—to make me what I am. 

‘A few months before my departure 
for Oxford, to complete my education, 
Lillian Paget, my father’s orphan ward, 
came to reside at Greenway. She was 
one of the richest heiresses in England. 
Lillian was just entering her eighteenth 
year when she came to our house, which 
she lighted by her presence as the loye- 
ly moon does the starry night. 

*My brother being absent on his tray- 
els, I became Lillian’s constant compan- 
ion. We sailed on the silvery lake, we 
rode, walked, and studied together. 
How many delightful hours did we pass 
in the old library, reading our favorite 
authors! Lillian’s mind was cultivated 
far beyond her years; her learning 
indeed was immense, and embraced 
branches of knowledge seldom pursued 
by her sex. She had had the best mas- 
ters that England could furnish and 
wealth procure, and was now accom- 
plished in every respect. Without ne- 
glecting the ancient classics, she had 
studied more assiduously the modern lan- 
guages of Europe. She possessed a criti- 
cal knowledge of German and Spanish, 
and spoke French and Italian with ele- 
gance and fluency. Her skill in music 
I have never seen equalled by any ama- 
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teur, and her voice was beautiful, an- 
gelic. 

‘ Lillian’s splendid talents commanded 
my most profound respect, and I yielded 
myself without reserve to her guidance 
on all subjects appertaining to literature. 
Sometimes, when conversing upon a fav- 
orite topic, her dark blue eyes would 
glow with a glorious light, and strains 
of eloquence that enchanted and as- 
tonished me burst from her rosy lips. 
Her beauty then appeared superior to 
that of the daughters of earth—it recall- 
ed the gorgeous visions that I had read 
of in the eastern poets. 

‘I could not be the daily companion 
of this fascinating woman without lov- 
ing her. It was as natural for me to 
love Lillian, as it is for the eagle to love 
the glorious sun. She made this world 
a paradise tome. An hour in her so- 
ciety was worth years of life. A smile 
from her was worth more than the ap- 
plause of millions. I loved her more 
than my life—more than my soul. She 
was my queen—my goddess—my idol ! 

‘After enjoying Lillian’s sweet society 
for three months, I went to college. 
Two years after entering I took my 
degree, and returned to Greenway Park. 
Great changes had taken place in the 
beloved home of my boyhood. My 
brother had come back, after a long so- 
journ and extravagant life on the conti- 
nent. He had mingled in the best_so- 
ciety of Paris and Rome, where his 
fascinating manners and distinguished 
appearance had made him an universal 
favorite. His brilliant career abroad had 
completely spoiled him for a quiet resi- 
dence at home; and soon after his re- 
turn, a new order of things began. 

‘The heavy, old-fashioned furniture 
of the parlors, was banished up-stairs, 
and the rooms arranged after the French 
manner. The walls were decorated with 
superb mirrors and beautiful paintings ; 
silk curtains were suspended before 
the windows; and gorgeous velvet car- 
pets covered the floors. The house was 
generally filled with gay company; and 
balls, dinners, and hunting-parties, were 
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frequent. My brother’s word was law 
to the whole house; even my stern fa- 
ther yielded to the impetuous Richard, 
while my gentle mother never opened 
her lips to oppose. 

‘But the change that struck a mortal 
blow to my heart, was the demeanor of 
Lillian towards me. She was no longer 
the genial, frank, companionable crea- 
ture of other days! The cause of this 
was soon made known tome. She and 
Richard were engaged to be married. 
The expenses of my brother abroad, and 
the innovations at home, had exhausted 
the family resources ; and my father saw 
only one way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, and that was the marriage of 
Richard and Lillian, thus securing her 
immense fortune for the future head of 
the family. My brother acquiesced in 
this scheme, paid Lillian the most flat- 
tering and assiduous attentions, brought 
all his extraordinary fascinating powers 
to aid his suit, addressed her, and was 
accepted. The wedding was to take 
place in two weeks from the day of my 
return to Greenway. 

‘And this was the greeting that I re- 
ceived! My dream of love and happi- 
ness was cruelly destroyed; my golden 
hopes, like Dead Sea fruits, were turned 
to ashes ; the future bliss with which I 
had feasted my thoughts, like the deli- 
cious banquet presented to the long- 
ing eyes of Tantalus, disappeared as [ 
stretched out my hand to grasp it. 

‘The second day after my arrival at 
Greenway Park, my brother went to 
London, to make arangements for his 
approaching wedding. After his de- 
parture, the house resumed its old state 
of quiet and peace; but there was no 
peace for me. Wherever 1 went I was 
reminded of the sweet days of the past 
— never, never to return. Lillian’s love- 
ly spirit pervaded every spot. 

‘The days dragged their slow length 
along, until the second from that which 
was appointed for the wedding. My 
brother was expected back that even- 
ing, and, knowing that it was the last 
opportunity, I proposed to Lilllian a sail 
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on the lake. She consented, and we 
set out. It seemed so much like old 
times, to be dancing over the glassy lake 
with Lillian, and my memory was 29 
busy with the past, that for several min- 
utes I did not speak. At length I ven- 
tured to allude to the blissful days which 
I had passed in her society, when she 
first came to Greenway Park; how 
madly I had loved her, the sweet hopes 
I had built, and how they had all fallen 
to the ground, leaving me nothing but 
darkness and despair. She listened 
calmly to my passionate language, and 
when I had concluded, said: 

‘*T took an interest in you, as I should 
have done in any young man under the 
circumstances, but. never felt for you 
any thing like love. Your mind was 
not matured enough for me. I could not 
marry a man who had acknowledged 
himself my inferior in intellect, by sub- 
mitting himself to me for instruction. 
A man, to win my love, must captivate 
my mind as well as my heart. I could 
not love a man whom I could not ad- 
mire.’ 

‘ These cool, cutting words, were little 
calculated to soothe my wounded heart. 
Where I had expected to receive at least 
consolation, I received insult. I was 
not only rejected, but spurned with 
contempt. This aroused all the Green- 
way pride that slumbered in my breast. 

‘ While yet smarting under the wound, 
the foul fiend whispered : 

‘* Will you let another possess her 
whom you love ?’ 

‘This horrid idea took immediate pos- 
session of my half-distracted mind, and 
turning fiercely towards her, I cried: 

‘* Lillian Paget, no power on earth 
can make me yield you to another; you 
must, this instant, swear to be mine, or 
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by heaven I°ll drown you. Speak!’ I 
exclaimed, furiously, ‘be mine, or die!’ 

‘As I spoke, I seized and held her 
over the water. 

‘*T have promised to marry your 
brother, andI cannot break my prom- 
ise,’ was her faint reply. 

‘* Die, then!’ I cried, dashing her into 
the lake. Before sinking from my sight, 
she stretched forth her arms towards 
me, and, in accents which would have 
moved a demon, implored me to save 
her. 

** Will you be mine ?’ I demanded. 

**T cannot,’ was her answer; and the 
next moment she sank beneath the 
waves. 

‘ An awful silence seemed to fill the 
air and water at the consummation of 
this terrible crime. I sailed to the shore, 
with my heart torn with conflicting pas- 
sions. On landing, my brother came 
from behind a tree that stood on the 
border of the lake, and asked for Lillian. 

** What do I know about Lillian? I 
am not her keeper.’ 

**Oh! what have you done with her?’ 

**Go, seek her,’ I cried, seizing and 
dashing him against the tree. He fell 
to the earth with a groan. I fled, hor- 
ror-stricken, from the accursed spot, and 
hid myself in the gay city of Paris, 
where I tried to bury myremorse. But 
in vain; the murdered body of Lillian 
was ever before my eyes. 

‘After wandering like Cain, for ten 
years, I returned to England; and so 
changed, that my mother would not 
have known me. But alas! that sweet 
mother was no more. My father and 
brother, too, had shared a similar fate ; 
and I, the outcast, alone remained of the 
blighted house of Greenway,’ 
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Srern, bigoted, and cruel, were those 
fierce, rapacious men, the Spanish con- 
querors of Mexico: men cast in an iron 
mould, which rendered them insensible 
to all ordinary emotions. It is, however, 
recorded of Cortez and his companions 
that as, on their route to Cempoalla, 
they marched through a wilderness of 
noble trees, from whose branches the 
most beautiful blossoms were suspended, 
and trod under foot wild roses, honey- 
suckles, and sweet-smelling herbs, ex- 
pressions of admiration escaped them; 
and when, in addition to these charms 
of vegetation, clouds of gorgeous butter- 
flies arose, and birds of glorious plum- 
age filled the air with delicious melody, 
the apathy of these warriors was com- 
pletely overcome, and they involuntarily 
burst forth in exclamations of delight, 
terming the country a terrestrial para- 
dise, and fondly comparing it to the fair- 
est regions of their own sunny land. 

First in beauty among those birds 
which struck them with admiration wer 
the Tomineios, or humming-birds, whict 
as old Herrera says, they doubted whe- 
ther they were bees or butterflies; and 
civilized man has since vied with the In- 
dian in inventing expressions of admira- 
tion of these fair objects. But here, as 
on other occasions, the child of nature 
has proved the better poet, and no term 
has been invented more expressive than 
their Indian name Guarocigaba, which 
signifies the beams or locks of the sun. 
Before this, the cheveusx de Vastre de jour 
of Buffon is a tame comparison. 

It is an interesting fact that, as a gen- 
eral rule, birds of the most brilliant 
plumage are found in those parts of the 
world where the sun shines brightest, and 
the flowers are the loveliest, and where 
gems and precious metals abound, as if 
Nature had bountifully brought together 
the objects most attractive to man. The 
rubies and the emeralds of the earth are, 


however, cast into the shade by the liy- 
ing gems which float in the air above 
them. 

Holding a sort of analogy to the mo- 
saic work of the Italians, and, like it, 
standing unrivalled, was the wonderful 
feather-work of the ancient Mexicans. 
Doubtless, it was the beautiful plumage 
of the birds of their forests which first 
suggested this admirable art; but of 
these, the one held in the greatest re- 
spect by them was the humming-bird. 
It was their belief that Toyamiqui, the 
spouse of the God of War, conducted 
the souls of warriors who had died in 
defence of the gods into the mansion of 
the sun, and there transformed them 
into humming-birds; they believed, also 
that the humming-bird, like the dove of 
Noah, went forth from the ark, and re- 
turned with a twig in its mouth. Thus 
endeared to them by association and 
venerated by tradition, this diminutive 
bird supplied them with the choicest 
materials for the art in which they most 
delighted—the plumaje, or feather-em- 
broidery, with which they could produce 
all the effects of delicate pictures. The 
most airy tints of landscape, the most 
complicated combinations of flowers, 
were alike imitated with marvellous 
fidelity, and the following anecdote, re- 
lated by Antonio de Herrera, proves 
their skill in figure-painting: ‘Don 
Philip, the Prince of Spain, his school- 
master did give unto him three figures, 
or portraitures, made of feathers, as it 
were to put ina breviarie. His High- 
ness did show them to King Philip, his 
father, the which his Majestie beholding 
attentively said, that he had never seene 
in so small a worke a thing of so great 
excellency and perfection. One day, as 
they presented to Pope Sixtus Quintus 
another square bigger then it, wherein 
was the figure of St. Francis, and that 
they had told him it was made of feathers 
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by the Indians, he desired to make a trial 
thereof, touching the table with his fin- 
gers to see if it were of feathers.’ 

We can fancy the worthy old gentle- 
man fingering these beautiful works of 
art with the curiosity of a school-boy ; 
but his test was certainly less destruc- 
tive than that of Peter the Great, at Co- 
penhagen, who, being shown a choice 
mosaic, flattened a pistol-bullet against 
it to decide the fact of its being made of 
stone! Herrera goes on to say, that 
‘they make the best figures of feathers 
in the province of Mechonacan, and in 
the village of Poscaro. The manner is, 
with small delicate pinsors they pull the 
feathers from the dead fowles, and with 
a fine paste they cunningly join them 
toge ther.’* 

The feathers were, in reality, fixed on 
avery fine cotton web, and were wrought 
into dresses for the wealthy, also hang- 
ings for palaces and ornaments for the 
temples. Zuazo extols the beauty and 
warmth of this fabric, saying: ‘I saw 
many mantles worked with feathers of 
the humming-bird, so soft, that passing 
the hand over them they appeared to be 
like hair. I weighed one of these, which 
did not weigh more than six ounces. 
They say that in the winter one is suffi- 
cient over the shirt without any cover- 
ing, or any other clothes over the bed.’ 

One of the noblest aviaries in the 
world was that attached to the palace of 
the ill-fated Montezuma. Here were col- 
lected the scarlet cardinal, the golden 
pheasant, the endless parrot tribe, and 
hundreds of humming-birds, which de- 
lighted to revel in the honeysuckle bow- 
ers. Three hundred attendants had 
charge of this aviary, and in the moult- 
ing season it was their especial duty to 
collect the brilliant plumage for the use 
of the numerous Sultanas, who employ- 
ed their days in this feather-embroidery. 
Old Gomara, who had a fine eye for the 
picturesque, and who saw the Tlascallan 
army decked out in all their plumal ar- 
ray, says: ‘They were trimme felowes, 
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and wel armed according to their use, 
although they were painted so that their 
faces showed like divels, with great tuffes 
of feathers and triumphed gallantry.’ 
Doubtless, the scene must have been 
brilliant, for all the chiefs wore plumes 
and gorgeously embroidered surcoats, 
and there were banners and devices 
worked in gaudy hues, whilst the na- 
tional standard displayed in exquisite 
feather-work and gold the armorial en- 
signs of the state. 


‘Orners of higher office were arrayed 
In feathery breast-plates of more gorgeous 
hue 
Than the gay plumage of the mountain cock, 
Or pheasant’s glittering pride. 


The golden glitterance, and the feather mail 

More gay than glittering gold; and round 
the helm 

A coronal of high upstanding plumes, 

Green as the spring grass in the sunny 
shower ; 

Or scarlet bright, as in the wintry wood 

The clustered holly; or of purple tint, 

Whereto shall that be likened? to what gem 

Indiademed? what flower? what insect’s 
wing?’ 

Not only was the great hall of justice 
called the ‘Tribunal of Gop,’ festooned 
with feather tapestry, embroidered in 
Beautiful devices of birds and flowers, 
but above the throne was a canopy of 
resplendent plumage, from the centre of 
which shot forth rays of gold and jew- 
els. But perhaps that which conse- 
crated the humming-bird most in the 
estimation of this superstitious people 
was its connection with the Mexican 
God of War. This terrible idol, whose 
altars constantly reeked with the blood 
of human sacrifices, was Huitzelopot- 
chli, a name compounded of two words 
signifying ‘humming-bird,’ and ‘left,’ 
from the left foot being decorated with 
the choicest specimens of this favorite 
plumage. 

Among the presents sent by the ill- 
fated Montezuma to Cortez, and trans- 
mitted by him to the Court of Spain, 
where, from their novelty and beauty, 
they excited the greatest possible sensa- 
tion, were two birds of feather-work and 
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gold thread, the quills of their wings and 
tails, their feet, eyes, and beaks being 
of gold; they stood upon reeds of gold, 
raised on balls of feather-work and gold, 
with tassels of feather-work hanging 
There were also sixteen 
shields of precious stones, with brilliant 
feathers hanging from their rims, five 
beautiful feather-fans, and the choicest 
specimens of feather tapestry. 

The humming-bird tribe is nearly con- 
fined to the tropical portions of Ameri- 
ca. The southern continent, as far as 
the tropic of Capricorn, and the great 
archipelago of islands between Florida 
and the mouth of the Orinoco, literally 
swarm with them. A high temperature 
is, however, by no means essential for 


their existence, as the most beautiful 


species are found at an elevation of from 
seven to twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and one of remark- 
able brilliancy inhabits Chimborazo, at 
the height of fifteen thousand feet. 
Other species live in the dreary climate 
of Terra del Fuego; and Captain King 
saw many of these birds flitting about 
with perfect satisfaction during a heavy 
snow-storm near the straits of Magellan. 
In the humid island of Chiloe, the hum- 
ming-birds, darting between the dripping 
sbranches, agreeably enlighten the scene, 
and Juan Fernandez, sacred to early as- 
sociations, has two species peculiar to 
itself. Captain Woodes Rogers, who 
visited this island in 1708, and took 
Alexander Selkirk from it, says: ‘And 
here are also humming-birds about as 
big as bees, their bill about the bigness 
of a pin; their legs proportionable to 
their body. Their feathers mighty 
small, but of most beautiful colors. 
They are seldom taken or seen but in 
the evening, when they fly about, and 
sometimes, when dark, into the fire.’* 
It is from the noise produced by the 
vibration of its wings that the humming- 
bird derives its name; for rapidity of 
flight it is quite without an equal, and 
to this end the shape and structure of 
its body beautifully tend. In no birds 
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are the pectoral muscles, the chief agents 
in flight, so largely developed, and in 
none are the wings and the individual 
feathers so wonderfully adapted for rapid 
locomotion ; the tail, though presenting 
every conceivable modification of form, 
is always made available as a powerful 
rudder, aiding and directing the flight; 
the feet, too, are singularly and dispro- 
portionately small, so that they are no 
obstruction to its progress through the 
air. Several species have the fect en- 
veloped in most beautiful fringes of down, 
as if each were passed through a little 
muff, either white, red, or black. 

The eggs of humming-birds are two 
in number, white, and of an oblong 
form; but the nests in which they are 
contained are almost as marvellous as 
the birds themselves. What will be 
said of a nest made of thistledown ?— 
and yet one is to be seen in Mr. Gould’s 
collection. The finest down, the most 
delicate bark, the softest fungi, the 
warmest moss—all are made available 
by the different species of these lovely 
birds; and not less various are the lo- 
calities in which the diminutive nests 
are placed. A tiny object is seen weigh- 
ing down the streaming leaf of a bam- 
boo overhanging a brook; it is one of 
these nestlets attached to the point of the 
fragile support, and waving with it in 
the breeze. Another tribe prefers the 
feathery leaves of the fern, whilst the 
tip of the graceful palm-leaf is the favor- 
ite bower of a third species; but in every 
instance, the spot is admirably selected 
to preclude marauding serpents or mon- 
keys from destroying the eggs and cal- 
low young. 

The down of the cotton tree, banded 
round with threads of spiders’ webs, 
forms the fairy abode of the Mango 
humming-bird. This silky, filamentous 
down is borne upon the air, and though 
so impalpable as to be inhaled by man 
in the breath he inspires, it is diligently 
collected by these little creatures. They 
may be seen, suspended in the air, bat- 
tling with a puff of down, which, sail- 
ing with the gentle breeze, coquettishly 
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eludes the stroke of the eager beak; fil- 
ament after filament is, however, secured, 
and borne in triumph to complete the 
elfin bower. 


‘Tuere builds her nest, the humming-bird, 
Within the ancient wood, 
Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny brood.’ 


Preparatory to the nidification is the 
important preliminary of courting, and 
on this delicate proceeding Mr. Gosse 
throws light. In a cage were placed 
two long-tailed males and a female. 
‘The latter interested me much,’ says 
he; ‘for, on the next day after her intro- 
duction, I noticed that she had seated 
herself by a male, on a perch occupied 
only by them two, and was evidently 
courting caresses. She would hop side- 
ways along the perch, by a series of lit- 
tle quick jumps, till she reached him, 
when she would gently peck his face 
and then recede, hopping and shivering 
her wings, and presently approach again 
to perform the same actions. Now and 
then she would fly over him, and make 
as if she were about to perch on his 
back, and practise other little endear- 
ments.’* We regret to say that the 
cold-blooded long-tailed gentleman was 
utterly indifferent to all these delicate 
attentions, and sat gloomily, chewing 
the cud of his own reflections; a few 
days afterwards, the lady-bird made her 
escape, and we hope soon ceased to wear 
the willow. 

The same able observer gives the fol- 
lowing account of the nest-building of 
one of these elegant birds. The scene 
was at a place called Bognie, on the 
Bluefields Mountain, in Jamaica: ‘ About 
a quarter of a mile within the woods, a 
blind path, choked up with bushes, de- 
scends suddenly beneath an overhang- 
ing rock of lime-stone, the face of which 
presents large projections and hanging 
points, incrusted with a rough tuber- 
culous sort of stalactite. At one corner 
of the bottom there is acavern, in which 
a tub is fixed to receive water of great 
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purity, which perpetually drips from 
the roof, and which, in the dry season, 
is a most valuable resource. Beyond 
this, which is very obscure, the eye pen- 
etrates to a larger area, deeper still, 
which receives light from some other 
communication with the air. Round 
the projections and groins of the front, 
the roots of the trees above have en- 
twined, and to a fibre of one of these, 
hanging down, not thicker than a whip- 
cord, was suspended a humming-bird’s 
nest, containing two eggs. It seemed to 
be composed wholly of moss, was thick, 
and attached to the rootlet by its side. 
One of the eggs was broken. I did not 
disturb it, but, after about three weeks, 
visited it again. It had been apparently 
handled by some curious child, for both 
eggs were broken, and the nest was evi- 
dently deserted. But while I lingered 
in the romantic place, picking up some 
of the land shells which were scattered 
among the rocks, suddenly I heard the 
whirr of a humming-bird, and, looking 
up, saw a female Polytmus hovering op- 
posite the nest with a mass of silk cot- 
ton in her beak. Deterred by the sight 
of me, she presently retired to a twig a 
few paces distant, on which she sat. I 
immediately sank down among the 
rocks, as quietly as possible, and re. 
mained perfectly still. In a few seconds 
she came again, and, after hovering a 
moment, disappeared behind one of the 
projections, whence, in a few seconds, 
she emerged again and flew off. I then 
examined the place, and found, to my 
delight, a new nest, in all respects like 
the old one, unfinished, affixed to an- 
other twig not a yard from it. I again 
sat down among the stones in front, 
where I could see the nest, not conceal- 
ing myself, but remaining motionless, 
waiting for the petite bird’s reippear- 
ance. I had not to wait long. <A loud 
whirr, and there she was, suspended in 
the air before her nest. She soon espied 
me, and came within a foot of my eyes, 
hovering just in front of my face. I re- 
mained still, however, when I heard the 
whirring of another just above me—per- 
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haps the mate—but I durst not look 
towards him, lest the turning of my 
head should frighten the female. In a 
minute or two the other was gone, and 
she alighted again upon the twig, where 
she sat some little time, preening her 
feathers, and apparently clearing her 
mouth from the cotton fibres, for she 
now and then swiftly projected the 
tongue an inch and a half from the beak, 
continuing the same curve as that of the 
beak. When she arose, it was to per- 
form a very interesting action; for she 
flew to the face of the rock—which was 
thickly clothed with soft dry moss, and, 
hovering on the wing, as if before a 
flower, began to pluck the moss, until 
she had a large bunch of it in her beak. 
Then I saw her fly to the nest, and, 
having seated herself in it, proceed to 
place the new material, pressing, and 
arranging, and interweaving the whole 
with her beak, while she fashioned the 
cup-like form of the interior by the pres- 
sure of her white breast, moving round 
and round as she sat. My presence ap- 
peared to be no hindrance to her pro- 
ceedings, though only a few feet distant. 
At length she left again, and I left the 
place also. On the eighth of April I 
visited the cave again, and found the 
nest perfected, and containing two eggs, 
which were not hatched on the first of 
May, on which day I sent Sam to en- 
deavor to secure both dam and nest. He 
found her sitting, and had no difficulty 
in capturing her, which, with the nest 
and its contents, he carefully brought 
down to me. I transferred it—having 
broken one egg by accident—to a cage, 
and put in the bird. She was mopish, 
however, and quite neglected the nest, 
as she did also some flowers which I in- 
serted. The next morning she was 
dead.’ 

When looking at humming-birds— 
some not bigger than a humble-bee, and 
blazing with all the refulgence of the 
brightest jewels—it is scarcely possible 
to imagine how they can be obtained 
without serious damage to their beauty. 
Some writers have stated that they are 
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shot with charges of sand; others, that 
water is the missile; but they are mis- 
taken. Various methods are certainly 
employed, but neither of those. The 
little creatures are sometimes shot with 
small charges of ‘dust-shot,’ as the 
smallest pellets are called; frequently 
the keen eye and steady hand of the In- 
dians bring them down by an arrow 
from their blow-tube ; a third mode is to 
watch them into a deep tubular flower, 
and to secure them with a gauze net, 
which is skilfully thrown over it. 

Very many humming-birds were 
caught by Mr. Gosse with a common 
gauze butterfly-net, on a ring a foot in 
diameter. The curiosity of humming- 
birds is great; and on holding up the 
net near one, he frequently would not 
fly away, but come and hover over the 
mouth, stretching out his little neck to 
peep in. Often, too, when an unsuccess- 
ful stroke was made, the bird would re- 
turn immediately, and suspend itself in 
the air, just over his pursuer’s head, or 
peep into* his face with unconquerable 
familiarity. But, when caught, they 
usually soon died ; they would suddenly 
fall to the floor of the cage, and lie mo- 
tionless, with closed eyes. If taken in- 
to the hand they would perhaps seem to 
revive for a few moments, then throw 
back the pretty head, or toss it to-and- 
fro, as if in great suffering, expand the 
wings, open the eyes, slightly puff the 
feathers of the breast, and die. Such 
was the result of his first efforts to pro- 
cure these birds alive; but he was sub- 
sequently more fortunate. 

Collecting the nests of humming-birds 
in the West Indies requires some care, 
on account of the great number of ven- 
omous serpents which frequent the 
thickets. 

While Alexander Wilson, the subse- 
quently celebrated ornithologist, was 
struggling against poverty in his early 
days as a weaver, he was much impor- 
tuned by a shop-mate to write him an 
epitaph. This individual had excelled 
in little, except, to use the expressive 
Scottish word, daundering about the 
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hedge-rows on Sundays, in search of 
birds’ nests. After much pressing, Wil- 
son complied, and hit off the following : 

‘ BeLtow this stane Jonn ALLAN rests, 

An honest soul, though plain ; 

He sought hail Sabbath days for nests, 
But always sought in vain.’ 
Had Mr. Allan pursued his nidal inves- 
tigations in Jamaica, his curiosity might 
have met with an unpieasant check. A 
young gentleman of similar tastes, ob- 
serving a parroquet enter a hole in a 
large duck-ant’s nest, situated on a ce- 
dar, mounted to take her eggs or young. 
Arrived at the place, he cautiously in- 
serted his hand, which presently came 
into contact with something smooth and 
soft; he thought it might be the callow 
young, but having some misgivings, de- 
scended and procured a stick; having 
again mounted, he thrust in the stick, 
and forced off the whole upper part of 
the structure, when, to his utter discom- 
fiture and terror, an enormous yellow 
boa was disclosed, his jaws retaining 
the feathers of the parroquet, which had 
just been swallowed. The serpent in- 
stantly darted down the tree, and the 
curious youth descended scarcely less 
rapidly, and fled, cured for a time of 
bird-nesting. 

A story is told of a trick played upon 
an enthusiastic foreign naturalist, on his 
landing at Rio Janeiro, by certain mid- 
dies of the ship which had carried him 
out. The worthy savant was very stout, 
very near-sighted, and very eager to col- 
lect humming-birds. The young gentle- 
men therefore determined to make mer- 
ry at his expense in the following man- 
ner: Having caught several large blue- 
bottle flies, they stuck them over with 
small bits of gay peacock-feathers, with 
two long plumules behind, by way of 
tail; the wings were left free. Then 
carefully placing the chairs, boxes, and 
crockery of the doctor’s apartment in 
every possible direction, they turned 
their insect ‘daws’ loose into the room, 
and quietly awaited the result in the 
adjoining chamber. Presently the vic- 
tim was heard creaking slowly up the 
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stairs, anathematizing the heat, and puff- 
ing for breath. He entered his room, 
the door closed, and there was a pause. 
Very shortly, a tremendous scuffling 
and rushing about commenced ; chairs 
were heard to fall, crockery to break, 
and at last the smash of a looking-glass 
completed the scene. The wags now 
entered the room, and found the doc- 
tor with his coat off in a state of 
great excitement; his eyes were filled 
with tears, and he was actively rubbing 
one of his shins. 

‘Good gracious ! my dear Sir, what ’s 
the matter? Is it a coup de soleil, or— 
the brandy, eh?’ 

‘No, Sare; neither one nor de oder,’ 
replied he, with intense earnestness; ‘I 
was catch de charmant littel bottel-blue 
homing bairds, but dey be so dam wild.’ 

His indignation, when the explosion 
of now irrepressible laughter proclaim- 
ed the trick, was marvellous to behold. 

Wilson, in his ‘ American Ornitholo- 
gy, states, that Mr. C. W. Peale told 
him that he had two young humming- 
birds, which he had raised from the 
nest. They used to fly about the room, 
and would frequently perch on Mrs. 
Peale’s shoulder to be fed. When the 
sun shone strongly in the chamber, they 
have been seen darting after the motes 
that floated in the light, as fly-catchers 
would after flies. In the summer of 
1803, a nest of young humming-birds, 
nearly ready to fly, was brought to Wil- 
son himself. One of them flew out of 
the window the same evening, and, fall- 
ing against a wall, was killed ; the other 
refused food, and the next morning was 
all but dead ; a lady undertook to be the 
nurse of this lonely one, placed it in 
her bosom, and, as it began to revive, 
dissolved a little sugar in her mouth, 
into which she thrust its bill, and it 
sucked with great avidity ; in this man- 
ner it was brought up until fit for the 
cage. Mr. Wilson kept it upwards of 
three months, supplied it with loaf-sug- 
ar dissolved in water, which it preferred 
to honey and water, and gave it fresh 
flowers every morning, sprinkled with 
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the liquid. It appeared gay, active, and 
full of spirit, hovering from flower to 
flower, as if in its native wilds; and 
always expressed, by its motions and 
chirping, great pleasure at seeing fresh 
flowers introduced to its cage; every 
precaution was supposed to have been 
taken to prevent its getting at large, and 
to preserve it through the winter ; but 
unfortunately it by some means got out 
of its cage, and, flying about the room, 
so injured itself that it soon died. A 
striking instance is mentioned by the 
same author, of the susceptibility of 
some humming-birds to cold. In 1809, 
a very beautiful male was brought to 
him, put into a wire cage, and placed in 
a shady part of the room, the weather 
being unusually cold; after fluttering 
about for some time, it clung by the 
wires, and hung in a seemingly torpid 
state for a whole forenoon; no motion 
of respiration could be perceived, though 
at other times this is remarkably percep- 
tible ; the eyes were shut, and when 
touched by the fingers it gave no signs 
of life or motion ; it was carried into the 
open air, and placed directly in the rays 
of the sun, in a sheltered situation. In 
2 few seconds respiration became appar- 
ent; the bird breathed faster and fast- 
er, opened its eyes, and began to look 
about with as much vivacity as ever. 
After it had completely recovered, it was 
restored to liberty, and flew off to the 
withered top of a pear-tree, where it sat 
for some time, dressing its disordered 
plumage, and then shot off like a meteor. 

Though some humming-birds are gift- 
ed with powers of song, the greater 
number give utterance to a note not un- 
like the scraping of two boughs, one 
against the other.! The following spirit- 
ed description of Mr. Nuttall, of that 
beautiful species, the ruff-necked hum- 
ming-bird, applies very generally to the 
class. ‘We now for the first time saw 
the males in numbers, darting, burring, 
and squeaking in the usual manner of 
their tribe; but when engaged in col- 
lecting sweets in all the energy of life, 
it seemed like a breathing gem or magic 
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carbuncle of glowing fire, stretching out 
its gorgeous ruff, as if to emulate the 
sun itself in splendor. Towards the 
close of May the females were sitting, 
at which time the males were uncom- 
monly quarrelsome and vigilant, darting 
out at me as I approached the tree, pro- 
bably near the nest, looking like an an- 
gry coal of brilliant fire, passing within 
very little of my face, returning several 
times to the attack, striking and darting 
with the utmost velocity, at the same 
time uttering a curious, reverberating, 
sharp bleat, somewhat similar to the 
quivering twang of a dead twig, yet also 
so much like the real bleat of some small 
quadruped, that for some time I search- 
ed the ground instead of the air for the 
actor in the scene. At other times, the 
males were seen darting up high in the 
air, and whirling about each other in 
great anger, and with much velocity.’ 
The luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
and the varied richness of its hues, is 
dwelt upon with admiration by all tray- 
ellers ; and such a sceneas the following 
is a fit palace for nature’s most glorious 
gems; it is a description of ‘the Blue- 
fields Ridge,’ in Jamaica. ‘ Behind the 
peaks, which are visible from the sea, at 
an elevation of about half-a-mile, there 
runs through the dense woods a narrow 
path, just passable for a horse, overrun 
with beautiful ferns of many graceful 
forms, and always damp and cool... . 
The refreshing coolness of this road, its 
unbroken solitude, combined with the 
peculiarity and luxuriance of its vege- 
tation, made it one of my favorite re- 
sorts. Not a tree, from the thickness 
of one’s wrist up to the giant magnitude 
of the hoary figs and cotton-trees, but 
is clothed with fantastic parasites ; bego- 
nias with waxen flowers, and ferns with 
hirsute stems, climb up the trunks ; 
enormous bromelias spring from the 
greater forks, and fringe the horizontal 
limbs ; various orchidize, with matted 
roots and grotesque blossoms, droop 
from every bough, and Jong lianas, like 
the cordage of a ship, depend from the 
loftiest branches, or stretch from tree to 
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tree. Elegant tree ferns and towering 
palms are numerous. Here and there 
the wild plantain or heliconia waves its 
long flag-like leaves from amidst the 
humbler bushes, and in the most ob- 
scure corners over some decaying log, 
nods the noble spike of a magnificent 
limodorum. Nothing is flaunting or 
showy ; all is solemn and subdued ; but 
all is exquisitely beautiful. Now and 
then the ear is startled by the long- 
drawn measured notes, most richly 
sweet, of the solitaire, itself mysterious- 
ly unseen, like the hymn of praise of 
an angel.’ Such is the glorious scene 
rendered still more attractive by the 
long-tailed humming-bird, which resorts 
thither in hundreds to feed on the scar- 
let ‘ glass-eye berries.’ These little fel- 
lows, and indeed the whole tribe, are so 
pugnacious, that two of the same spe- 
cies can rarely suck flowers from the 
same bush without a rencontre. The 
Mango exceeds all others in pugnacity, 
and Mr. Gosse describes .a scene to 
which he was witness. ‘In the garden 
were two trees of the tribe called the 
Malay apple, one of which was but a 
yard or two from my window. The ge- 
nial influence of the spring rains had 
covered them with a profusion of beau- 
tiful blossoms, each consisting of a mul- 
titude of crimson stamens, with very 
minute petals, like bunches of crimson 
tassels. A Mango humming-bird had 
every day, and all day long, been pay- 
ing his devoirs to these charming blos- 
soms. On the morning to which [ al- 
lude, another came, and the manceuvres 
of these two tiny creatures became 
highly interesting. They chased each 
other through the labyrinth of twigs 
and flowers, till an opportunity occur- 
ring, the one would dart with seeming 
fury upon the other, and then with a 
loud rustling of their wings, they would 
twirl together, round and round, until 
they nearly came to the earth. It was 
some time before I could see with any 
distinctness what took place in these 
tussles; their twirlings were so rapid as 
to baffle all attempts at discrimination. 
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At length an encounter took place pret- 
ty close to me, and I perceived that the 
beak of the one grasped the beak of the 
other, and thus fastened both twirled 
round and round in their perpendicular 
descent, the point of contact being the 
centre of the gyrations, till, when an- 
other second would have brought them 
both on the ground, they separated, and 
the one chased the other for about a 
hundred yards, and then returned in 
triumph to the tree, where, perched on 
a lofty twig, he chirped monotonously 
and pertinaciously for some time—] 
could not heip thinking in defiance ; in 
a few minutes, however, the banished 
one returned, and began chirping no less 
provokingly, which soon brought on an- 
other chase and another tussle 
Sometimes they would suspend _bhostili- 
ties to suck a few blossoms, but mutual 
proximity was sure to bring them on 
again with the same result. In their 
tortuous and rapid evolutions the light 
from their ruby necks would now and 
then flash in the sun with gem-like ra- 
diance, and as they now and then hover- 
ed motionless, the broadly expanded 
tail— whose outer feathers are crimson 
purple, but when intercepting the sun’s 
rays transmit orange-colored light — 
added much to their beauty. A little 
Banana Quit that was peeping among 
the blossoms, in his own quiet way, 
seemed now and then to look with sur- 
prise on the combatants; but when the 
one had driven his rival to a longer dis- 
tance than usual, the victor set upon the 
unoffending quit, who soon yielded the 
point, and retired humbly enough to a 
neighboring tree.’ 

The flight of the humming-bird from 
flower to flower has been described as 


resembling that of the bee, but so much, 


more rapid that the latter appears a loi- 
terer by comparison. The bird poises 
himself on wing while he thrusts his 
long slender tubular tongue into the 
flowers in search of honey or of insects ; 
he will dart into a room through an open 
window, examine a bouquet of flowers 
with the eye of a connoisseur, and, pres- 
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to! is gone. One of these birds has 
been known to take refuge in a hot- 
house during the cold autumnal nights, 
leaving it in the morning, and returning 
regularly every evening to the chosen 
twig in its warm palace. 
‘For though he hath countless airy homes, 
To which his wing excursive roves; 
Yet still from time to time he loves 


To light upon earth, and find such cheer 
As brightens his banquet here.’ 


The Mango humming-bird is familiar- 
ly known to the negroes of Jamaica, 
by the yame of the ‘ Doctor Bird,’ said 
to have been thus derived. In the old- 
en time, when costume was more ob- 
served than now, the black livery of 
this bird among its more brilliant com- 
panions bore the same relation as the 
sombre costume of the grave physician 
to the gay colors then worn by the 
wealthy planters, whence the humorous 
comparison and name. It might, with 
equal propriety, have been called the 
Parson, but in those days ecclesiastics 
were but little known by the negroes. 

Mr. Gosse observed that the bunch of 
blossom at the summit of the pole-like 
papaw-tree is a favorite resort of this 
species, and, taking advantage of this, 
succeeded in catching a fine live speci- 
men. ‘ Wishing,’ says he, ‘to keep these 
birds in captivity, I watched at the tree 
one evening with a gauze ring-net in my 
hand, with which I dashed at one, and, 
though I missed my aim, the attempt so 
astonished it, that it appeared to have 
lost its presence of mind, so to speak, 
flitting hurriedly hither and thither for 
several seconds before it flew away. 
The next evening, however, I was more 
successful. I took my station and re- 
mained quite still, the net being held 
up close to an inviting bunch of blos- 
som; the humming-birds came near 
in their course round the tree, sipped 
the surrounding blossoms, eyeing the 
net; hung in the air for a moment in 
front of the fatal cluster without touch- 
ing it, and then, arrow-like, darted away. 
At length one, after surveying the net, 
passed again round the tree; on ap- 
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proaching it the second time, perceiving 
the strange object to be still unmoved, 
he took courage, and began to suck. I 
quite trembled with hope; in an instant 
the net was struck, and, before I could 
see any thing, the rustling of his con- 
fined wings within the gauze told that 
the little beauty was a captive. I 
brought him in triumph to the house 
and caged him, but he was very restless, 
clinging to the sides and wires, and flut- 
tering violently about. The next morn- 
ing, having gone out on an excursion 
for a few hours, I found the poor bird 
on my return dying, having beaten him- 
self to death.’ 

Two young males, of the long-tailed 
species, were subsequently captured, 
and, instead of being caged, they were 
turned loose into a room. They were 
lively, but not wild; playful towards 
each other, and tame to their captor — 
sitting on his finger, unrestrained, for 
several seconds at a time; on a large 
bunch of Asclepias being brought into 
the room, they flew to the nosegay, and 
sucked while in Mr. Gosse’s hand; 
these and other flowers being placed in 
glasses, they visited each bouquet in 
turn, sometimes playfully chasing each 
other, and alighting on various objects. 
As they flew, they were repeatedly 
heard to snap the beak, at which time 
they doubtless caught minute flies ; 
after some time, one of them suddenly 
sunk down in one corner, and on ,being 
taken up, seemed dying ; it had perhaps 
struck itself during its flight; it linger- 
ed awhile and died. 

Another of these long-tailed hum- 
ming-birds, brought alive to Mr. Gosse, 
became so familiar, that even before he 
had had the bird a day, it flew to his 
face, and, perching on his lip or chin, 
thrust his beak into his mouth. He 
grew so bold and so frequent in his 
visits as to become almost annoying, 
thrusting its protruded tongue into all 
parts of his mouth, in the most inquisi- 
tive manner; occasionally his master 
gratified him by taking a little syrup in 
his mouth, and inviting him to the ban- 
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quet by a slight sound, which he soon 
learned to understand. Mr. Gosse had 
now several pets of this beautiful spe- 
cies, and it was interesting to observe 
how each selected his own place for 
perching and for roosting, to which he 
invariably adhered, a peculiarity which 
caused many others to be caught, for, 
by observing a place of resort, and put- 
ting a little bird-lime on that twig, a 
bird would be captured in a few minutes. 
Of the birds in this gentleman’s posses- 
sion, one would occasionally attack, a 
gentler and more confiding companion, 
who always yielded and fled, whereupon 
the little bully would perch and utter a 
cry of triumph in a succession of shrill 
chirps. After a day or two, however, 
the persecuted one would pluck up cour- 
age, and play the tyrant in turn, inter- 
dicting his fellow from sipping at the 
sweetened cup ; twenty times, in suc- 
cession, would the thirsty bird drop 
down on the wing to the glass, but no 
sooner was he poised, and about to in- 
sert his tongue, than the other would 
dart down, with inconceivable swiftness, 
and, wheeling so as to come up beneath 
him, would drive him away from the re- 
past; he might fly to any other part of 
the room unmolested, but an approach 
to the cup was a signal for an instant 
assault. When these birds had become 
accustomed to the room, their vivacity 
was extreme, and their quick turns 
caused their lovely breasts to flash out 
from darkness into sudden lustrous light, 
like rich gems. Their movements in 
the air were so rapid as to baffle the 
eye. Suddenly the radiant little me- 
teor would be lost in one corner, and as 
quickly the vibration of its invisible 
wings would be heard behind the spec- 
tator —in another instant it would be 
hovering in front of his face, curiously 
peering into his eyes, with its own bright 
little orbs. 

Of twenty-five of this species taken, 
only seven were domesticated, and there 
was much difference in the tempers of 
these —some being moody and sulky, 
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others wild and timid, and others gentle 
and confiding from the first. 

It is just possible that these pages 
may be perused by some one under fa- 
vorable circumstances for the capture of 
humming-birds. To them the following 
remarks, founded on the experience of 
Mr. Gosse, may prove acceptable. 
There should be a very capacious cage, 
wired on every side, in the bottom of 
which a supply of decaying fruit, as 
oranges or pines, should be constantly 
kept, but covered with wire, that the 
birds may not soil their plumage. This 
would attract immense numbers of small 
flies, which would, in conjunction with 
syrup, afford food for the birds. It was 
observed that on opening the basket in 
which newly caught humming-birds 
were confined, they would fly out, and 
soar to the ceiling, rarely secking the 
window. There they would remain on 
rapidly vibrating pinions, lightly touch- 
ing the plaster with the beak or breast 
every second, and slightly rebounding; 
after a time they became exhausted, and 
sank rapidly down to alight ; they would 
then suffer themselves to be raised, ap- 
plying their little feet to a finger passed 
under the breast ; they were then gent- 
ly raised to their captor’s mouth, and 
would generally suck syrup from the 
lips with eagerness. When once fed 
from the mouth, the birds were always 
ready to suck afterwards, and frequent- 
ly voluntarily sought the lips; after a 
time a glass of syrup was presented to 
one instead of the lips, and it soon learn- 
ed to sip from this, finding it as it stood 
on a table; it was then considered do- 
mesticated, 

Not the least curious part of the struc- 
ture of humming-birds is the tongue, 
which consists of two tubes, laid side 
by side, like a double-barrelled gun, but 
separated ata short distance from the 
tip, where each is somewhat flattened. 
This tongue is connected with a very 
beautiful apparatus, whereby it can be 
darted out to a great length, and sud- 
denly retracted. The food of humming- 
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birds consists of insects, and the hon- 
eyed juices of flowers, and with this 
tongue the latter are pumped up. The 
mode of catching insects is interesting. 
I have (says Mr. Bullock*) frequently 
watched with much amusement the cau- 
tious peregrination of the humming- 
bird, who advancing beneath the web, (of 
the spiders,) entered the various laby- 
rinths and cells in search of entangled 
flies, but as the larger spiders did not 
tamely surrender their booty, the in- 
vader was often compelled to retreat ; 
being within a few feet, I could observe 
all their evolutions with great precision. 
The active little bird generally passed 
once or twice round the court, as if to 
reconnoitre his ground, and commenced 
his attack by going carefully under the 
nets of the wily insect, and seizing by 
surprise the smallest entangled insects, 
or those that were most feeble. In as- 
cending the angular traps of the spider, 
great care and skill was required ; some- 
times he had scarcely room for his little 
wings to perform their office, and the 
least deviation would have entangled 
him in the complex machinery of the 
web, and involved him in ruin, It was 


only the works of the smaller spiders 


that he durst attack, as the largest rose 
to the defence of their citadels, when 
the besieger would shoot off like a sun- 
beam, and could only be traced by the 
luminous glows of his refulgent colors. 
The bird generally spent about ten min- 
utes in this predatory excursion, and 
then alighted on a branch of an avocata 
to rest and refresh himself, placing his 
crimson, star-like breast to the sun, when 
there presented all the glowing fire of 
the ruby, and surpassed in lustre the 
diadem of a monarch. 

The mode in which the humming- 


* ‘Six Months in Mexico.’ 
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birds in Mr. Gosse’s possession partook 
of their favorite banquet of syrup was 
very characteristic. These volatile ge- 
niuses would not condescend to such a 
matter-of-fact proceeding as to fly straight 
to the glass — by no means; they inva- 
riably made a dozen or twenty distinct 
stages or swoops, each in a curve de- 
scending a little—then ascending again, 
and hovering a second or two at each 
angle. Sometimes when they arrived 
opposite the cup more quickly than was 
intended, they would retreat again, as 
if, as with hydropathiec patients, a cer- 
tain number of ‘ turns’ were indispen- 
sable before breakfast. When tbis pro- 
ceeding was completed, and the appetite 
had acquired the proper razor-edge, they 
would bring their tiny feet to the edge 
of the glass, insert the sucking-tongue 
in its contents, and take a draught of 
nectar. 

One of the earliest notices of hum- 
ming-birds occurs in the writings of 
Antonio de Herrera, who, by the way, 
rejoiced in the title of ‘ Coronesta Mayor 
de las Indias y Castilla,’ and died in 
1625. In his ‘ Historia General,’ he 
says: ‘There are some birds in the 
country (Mexico) of the size of butter- 
flies, with long beaks and brilliant plu- 
mage, much esteemed for the curious 
works made of them. Like the bees, 
they live on flowers and the dew which 
settles on them ; and when the rainy 
season is over, and the dry weather sets 
in, they fasten themselves to the trees 
by their beaks, and soon die; but in the 
following year, when the new rains come, 
they come to life again. The same 
writer says, that the women and girls 
of the Caribbee Islands, especially Mar- 
tinico, hung humming-birds from their 
ears as pendents, and very elegant orna- 
ments they doubtless were. 
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Mysterious soul! he came to earth 
While the dim shadows thronging lay 
About the history of its birth ; 
Its long dark night ; its first birth-day. 


Lowly he came; prophetic eye 

Had not discerned the glimmering star 
That hung above him, in the sky, 

To herald his approach from far. 


Prophetic hand had not unfarled 
The brightness of his destiny 
His wondrous mission to the world 
Was robed in its own mystery. 


He could not boast ancestral fame, 
Nor lineage high from titled lord; 

The glory that surrounds his name 
Is but his manhood’s just reward. 


But such a glory well were worth 
Ambition’s efforts to aehieve ; 

The proudest monarchs of the earth 
Could not a nobler gift receive. 


Wandering among his native hills, 
With their majestic wildness fraught, 
His spirit conned, with trembling thrills, 
The mystic lesson nature taught. 


He drank the deep delicious draught 
Of earnest truth and hidden lore ; 
And with each precious goblet quaffed, 

He thirsted eagerly for more. 


He touched, as with a magic wand, 
The darkness folded round the past ; 
And lifted, with unfaltering hand, 
The veil so long about it cast. 


The chilling gloom of error’s night 
He shook upon its tyrant throne ; 

Its temple, in the new-born light, 
Tottered to its foundation-stone. 
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His faith looked up, with childlike trust, 
To Hi whom daring skeptics mock ; 


He read His wisdom in the dust, 


And traced His footprints in the rock. 


He saw, developing in man, 


The Sabbath work, of Gop begun ; 
And witnessed in the heavenly p!an 


The love of ‘the Erernat One.’ 


But he is dead — his voice is hushed ; 


The casket could not hold the mind ; 
His brittle lamp of life is crushed, 


Ir was when I was only twenty years 
old, and while pursuing my studies at 
the University of Pesth, that I first met 
Thekla Pottenberg, then considered the 
most beautiful girl of the city. Her 
father and mine had been friends from 
youth, and I was welcomed by her fam- 
ily with the greatest kindness and cor- 
diality, and at her parents’ house I 
found a second home. Until I saw her, 
I had never felt my heart warm towards 
awoman. I hada strange indifference to 
female society, amounting almost to dis- 
like, and my fellow-students often rallied 
me upon my want of gallantry to their 
friends. But the time was at hand 
which was to change forever the whole 
tenor of my character. Through long 
years of suffering, which have furrowed 
my heart; through scenes of bloodshed 
and carnage, my memory has retained 
the indelible remembrance of our first 
meeting. I was invited to a ball, given 
by the Count Pottenberg on his daugh- 
ter’s eighteenth birth-day. She had 


just returned from a neighboring convent, 
on the completion of her education. On 
entering the ball-room I was met by the 
Count, who, taking me by the arm, led 
me up to a beautiful girl who stood by 
the Countess. 


But yet its light is left behind. 


THE COUNT?’S 





STORY. 


*My dear Thekla,’ he said, ‘I present 
to you Count Max Perezal, the son of 
one of my oldest and dearest friends.’ 
She extended her hand with a timid 
and beautiful smile, saying some words 
of welcome in a low sweet voice. The 
Count then walked away, leaving me 
standing by her side, speechless and mo- 
tionless ; my self-possession had entirely 
forsaken me, and I could only gaze won- 
deringly at the angelic creature beside 
me. The band struck up one of Strauss’s 
most bewitching waltzes. Rousing my- 
self from the whirl of new and conflict- 
ing sensations in which I was involved, 
I begged the honor of being her partner 
in the waltz. She assented without 
raising her eyes, and we joined the danc- 
ers on the floor. I returned to my rooms 
an altered being. I felt that 1 had met 
my fate, and that I loved already, deep- 
ly and madly, the beautiful Thekla, and 
on her lips hung the hope and happiness 
of my future life. Why linger over the 
happy hours I spent in her society; 
why attempt to relate the alternate fvel- 
ings of hope and despair that animated 
my breast as I listened to her soft voice, 
or endeavored to read in her sweet face 
the sentiments of her heart. Let rie 
hasten on to that supremely happy mo- 
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ment when I learned that I was loved 
beyond the realization of my wildest 
hopes. We were then formally be- 
trothed, and after my studies were com- 
pleted at the University, our union was 
to take place. It wanted but a few 
months of that happy period to which I 
had so often looked forward with im- 
patience, when the war broke out which 
foretold the ruin of my unhappy coun- 
try. All peaceful pursuits were at an 
end forever. Hungary called upon her 
sons to come forth from town and ham- 
let to defend her rights. All flew to 
arms. ‘The Universities were deserted ; 
Count Pottenberg, who had not forgotten 
the military experience of his youth, 
hastened to place himself at the head of 
a regiment; my father led another un- 
der Gorgéy, and our students, enroll- 
ing themselves in a Honved company, 
elected me for their captain. I bade 
Thekla farewell, my heart torn with 
anguish, and, pressing her to my breast, 
I commended her to the Gop of the de- 
fenceless and innocent. 

I need not repeat the well-known tale 
of Hungary’s betrayal. The echo of her 
sufferings still lingers in the heart of 
every lover of freedom. You know the 
history of our victories and defeats—our 
superhuman struggle for liberty, which 
received its death-blow at Villagos, when 
ten thousand of my countrymen laid 
down their arms, sold to the Russians 
by Gorgéy, the thrice-accursed traitor. 
It was but the prelude to the bloody 
drama which followed. Next came the 
tragedy of Arad, which caused the whole 
civilized world to thrill with horror. 
Forty Hungarian generals of the noblest 
blood—Thekla’s father and mine among 
the number—perished on the scaffold by 
the hand of the common “hangman. 
Eluding the vigilance of the Russians, I, 
with a small number of soldiers, man- 
aged to escape. A price was set on my 
head, and for weeks together I suffered 
incredible hardships, with scarcely a 
resting-place for the sole of my foot or 
shelter for my head. Hordes of Croats 
and Scythians ravaged the country. Ev- 
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erywhere ruins met the eye; on all sides 
resounded the voice of lamentation and 
weeping. We heard only tales of burn- 
ing villages, sacked and plundered cities. 
Of Thekla I dared not think—of her fate 
I could learn nothing. A thousand times 
I portrayed her flying from the burning 
ruins of her home, vainly calling upon 
me to save her from the assault of some 
barbarian; and then again I pictured 
her lying dead by the city wall, her soft 
breast pierced by a hundred wounds. 
Day and night I seemed to hear her voice 
calling my name, until I thought I should 
go mad if this suspense continued long- 
er. At last I heard that Pesth had been 
sacked and burned, and though almost 
despairing, I still prosecuted my search 
for some news of her fate, and deter- 
mined to venture there, as a last chance 
to hear of her. 

It was a gloomy, rainy night in No- 
vember, when I, with my faithful Louis 
and two soldiers, disguised as Austrian 
shepherds, found ourselves outside the 
ruined city walls. We sheltered our- 
selves from the falling rain and cold un- 
der the ruins of a convent, which bore 
evidence of the work of destruction that 
had swept over the war-desolated land. 
I still cherished the hope that Thekla, 
by some miracle, might have escaped the 
hands of the soldiers, and was concealed 
somewhere among the débris of the city ; 
and all the next day I searched there for 
some token of her, but in vain, and I 
returned to our retreat in the convent at 
night-fall, worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety, my clothes wet, and my frame 
chilled with the autumn rain. Wrap- 
ping my cloak about me, I threw myself 
on the ground to rest, while one of the 
soldiers kept guard. Hours passed; I 
was just falling into an uneasy slum- 
ber, when I was startled by hearing the 
soldier challenge some one apparently 
approaching. I raised myself upon my 
elbow, and glanced through a broken 
arch, where he was stationed. It had 
ceased raining, and by the uncertain 
light of the moon, partially obscured by 
straggling clouds, I could see a figure 
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rapidly coming towards us. The soldier 
advanced a few paces, and challenged 
again. At this instant the moon shone 
out clear and bright, and, to my amaze- 
ment, I saw him, with a stifled exclama- 
tion, drop his musket, and fall on his 
knees. I sprang to my feet, and went 
to him. The figure remained motionless 
a few feet from him, and the bright 
moonlight revealed it to bea woman. I 
advanced slowly towards her. An un- 
defined terror chilled my veins. 1 saw 
her clad in a single white garment, her 
long black hair floating on the cold night 
air, her feet bare and bleeding, her face 
set and rigid, and her eyes distended 
with a stare of anguish and distraction. 
Great Gop of heaven! I recognized my 
Thekla ! 

Taking her in my arms, I wrapped 
her unresisting form in my cloak, and 
bore her within the arch. My comrades 
gathered round me, and we made of the 
garments we could spare a rude couch, 
{ endeavored to give warmth to her 


chilled frame by feeding her with brandy 
from our little flask—in vain; she shi- 
vered painfully, and looked piteously in 


my face. I spoke her name in accents 
of despair. She remained mute and 
passive. Alas, alas! her reason had 
fled forever. When morning came, she 
raved in delirium, and from her almost 
incoherent words we gathered the story 
of her sufferings. Just after leaving the 
convent, a Croatian general, stationed in 
Pesth, had seen and admired the beauti- 
ful Thekla, and persecuted her with his 
attentions until she was forced to re- 
pulse him with indignant scorn. He 
had not forgotten or forgiven the slight; 
and when that city was given up to 
plunder, malignant Fate had thrown her 
in his path. Exultant at finding her 
powerless in his hands, and burning 
with revenge, he had treated her with 
the most brutal indignity, and then had 
her stripped, and sent forth with but one 
single garment to protect her from the 
inclemency of the season. Her reason 
left her, and since that fearful night she 
had wandered forlorn, fleeing at the ap- 
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proach of men, and hiding by daylight 
amid the débris of the city. A vague 
idea seemed to have possessed her dis- 
ordered mind and guided her footsteps ; 
it was to seek the convent, the peaceful 
home of her childhood, for safety and 
protection. Hither her weary feet had 
borne her at last, to find, amid its broken 
arches and falling walls, in the arms of 
her heart-broken betrothed, her last and 
only asylum upon earth. For two long 
days we watched beside her wasted form, 
our faces pale and stern, each silently 
recording in his heart an oath of ven- 
geance. On the third day she fell into a 
stupor, which I felt to be the forerunner 
of death. I besought the all-merciful 
Gop to grant her one moment of con- 
sciousness before death robbed me of 
her forever ; for one word, one look, to 
prove that I was recognized. My prayer 
was answered. Twilight was slowly 
fading, when I saw her awaken gradu- 
ally from the lethargy which had en- 
veloped her. She slowly opened her 
eyes. As her glance fell upon me, bend- 
ing longingly over her, a look of joy suf- 
fused her face. 

‘Dear Max,’ she murmured, extend- 
ing her arms towards me; ‘we meet at 
last.’ I raised her in my arms, and laid 
her dear head once more upon my breast. 
A smile of ineffable tenderness wreathed 
her lips, as she feebly pressed my fin- 
gers within her own. Raising her eyes 
toward heaven, she softly sighed, and 
said: ‘There we shall part no more.’ 
One long, loving, pitying glance, as if 
bidding me farewell, and then her eye- 
lids drooped, and a celestial glory illu- 
mined her wan features. I called her 
frantically by name, and pressed her 
again and again to my heart; in vain, 
her soul had fled with the setting sun. 

Under the cold starlight I dug, with 
my sword, a grave in the frozen g:ound. 
There I buried my angel, and with her 
the last remaining hopes of peace and 
happiness that bound me to life. Kneel- 
ing by that little mound of earth, I swore 
by the blood-stained homes of my father- 
land, by my future of desolation and 
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despair, that all the swords of Austria 
should not save from my vengeance the 
murderer of my innocent one. And I 
have kept my vow. Eight years ago to- 
night saw the consummation of it. For 
two years I dogged from city to city the 
footsteps of that Croatian general. As- 
suming various disguises, no perils, how- 
ever great, no hair-breadth escapes from 
detection, no privations of hunger and 
cold, for one instant obscured or over- 
came the idea that possessed me. A thou- 
sand times fate threw him in my way, 
when a dagger or poison would soon 
have rid the earth of him. But no. I 
would not stain my name and race with 
the deed of a midnight assassin. How 
little he thought, when carousing amid 
his brutal associates, that the servant 
who handed him the wine had sworn 
his death; that the soldier employed on 
duty round his camp was his Nemesis ; 
that in council of war, or at the ban- 
quets given by Austria in honor of her 
ferocious generals, a foe haunted his 
path, untiring and unflagging, who wait- 
ed patiently the hour of unerring ven- 
geance; for I had resolved that, face to 
face, he should learn the name and pur- 
pose of his judge; that sword in hand, 
to defend himself, he should meet his 
death ; for I felt that I should kill him. 
At last the hour came. It was in Pesth; 
that city that had been the scene of my 
happiest hours and deepest woe. He 
came there to succeed General Haynau, 
who had been sent upon some errand 
of butchery elsewhere. He lodged in 
the Battyanyi Palace, which had been 
spared when the city was sacked, his 
sleeping apartment being in a wing 
which was separated from the main 
building by a long corridor. I was 
thoroughly acquainted with every nook 
and corner of the palace, having been 
frequently there while at the University. 
At midnight, wearing the white cloak 
and plumed chapeau of an Austrian 
cavalry officer, I mounted a horse and 
took a circuitous ride through the city. 
The rain poured in torrents; not a hu- 
man being was to be seen on the streets, 
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but the sentinels who paced up and 
down at their posts, their voices scarcely 
heard, amid the howling storm, as they 
gave snd received the challenge. Alight- 
ing from my horse at the door of the 
palace, dripping with rain, and splashed 
with mud from head to foot, like one 
who had travelled with haste a long 
distance, I demanded of the sentinel 
to direct me to the apartments of 
General Baun, as I came with import- 
ant despatches from General Haynau. 
He gave me the directions as far as 
the first ante-chamber which preceded 
the suite at the end of which the Gene- 
ral lodged. There, he said, I would find 
another sentinel, who would conduct me 
to the General. I passed through seve- 
ral rooms, where sat a number of Croats 
carousing and drinking, their rude songs 
and wild shouts mingling with bursts of 
hoarse laughter, and the clink of their 
tin drinking-cups. They glanced at me 
as I passed silently, some with indiffer- 
ence, and others with a half-drunken 
curiosity, but none ventured to address 
me, my uniform as Austrian officer for- 
bidding it. I came finally to the last 
ante-room which separated me from my 
foe. As if heaven favored my errand, 
the sentinel Jay in a drunken sleep out- 
side the door. Stepping carefully over 
him, I locked the door behind me, thus 
cutting off all danger of surprise for my- 
self and aid for the General. As I did 
so, I felt a thrill of joy rush through my 
frame—my heart beat exultingly. ‘Ah, 
villain!’ I said to myself, as I grasped 
my sword, ‘vengeance is at hand.’ Ad- 
vancing towards the door of his apart- 
ment, I opened it noiselessly and entered. 
He stood near a small table, with his 
back towards me, reading a despatch. 
A large lamp, having on each side of it 
a candlestick, with lighted candles, stood 
on the table, and revealed the huge pro- 
portions of the Croatian general. He 
was six feet at least, his head covered 
with a mass of coarse hair, of mingled 
black and white, and every feature of 
his face bore the impress of his brutal, 
ferocious nature. I trembled with ha- 
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tred as my eyes rested on this barbarian. 
He had not heard my entrance, and con- 
tinued reading, muttering every now and 
then some words in the Sclavish tongue. 

‘General Baun,’ I said slowly, ‘I have 
come to kill you.’ He turned like one 
who thinks his ears have deceived him, 
and peered from under his shaggy eye- 
brows in the direction of the sound of 
my voice. Dropping my cloak, I stepped 
forward in the light. As my Honved 
uniform flashed upon his sight, he in- 
stinctively laid his hand upon his sword, 
and said, in a loud, harsh voice: 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘Count Max Perczal, the betrothed of 
Thekla Pottenberg,’ I replied. 

He burst into a ferocious laugh, dis- 
playing two enormous teeth, which 
gleamed through his grizzled mous- 
taches, long and curved like the tusks 
of awild boar. ‘I tamed her high spir- 
it,’ he said, in a demoniacal tone. ‘You 
came to ask how and why I suppose? 
Go, cursed Hungarian, through the ruins 
of this city, and there you will learn 
how a Croat punishes his enemies.’ 

‘I came to ask no questions,’ I said, 
‘but to demand your life for hers. For 
two years [ have waited for this moment. 
Your Croats are carousing below, your 
sentinel lies drunk at the outer door, all 
communication has been cut off with 
those that could help you, and you are 
in my power. Draw, base savage, and 
defend yourself, for I have sworn to kill 
you.’ 

For one instant he rolled his eyes 
round, as if seeking some means of es- 
cape, and then, with a cry of mingled 
fury and despair, more like the how] of 
some wild animal at bay, he drew his 
sword, and rushed furiously at me. 
Blinded with rage, he struck at random. 
I twined myself about him with the 
suppleness of a tiger, and with one pow- 
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erful effort threw him prostrate on the 
floor. Placing my foot upon his neck, 
I suid: 

‘ Die, villain! with the blood of free- 
dom’s martyrs on your head; the souls 
of murdered and outraged innocence 
bear witness against you in heaven. Go, 
reap your final reward at the bar of a 
just and avenging Gop!’ I stabbed him 
to the heart. All this lasted but a few 
moments. Leaving the dagger sticking 
in his body, I tied to the hilt the Hun- 
garian colors, so that there should be no 
doubt of the nationality of the hand that 
struck the blow. Once more resuming 
my Austrian cloak and hat, I passed ag 
unmolested out the palace as I had en- 
tered it. Mounting my horse, I gained 
the city walls, and sought the ruined 
convent, and beside her grave spent the 
remainder of the night. The stars pal- 
ing in the sky warned me to hasten. A 
thrill of agony, like that which an- 
nounces to the dying the approaching 
struggle of dissolution, shook my frame 
as | knelt and pressed my lips for the 
last time to the soil of my father-land. 
Over me the sky stretched dark and 
threatening—emblem, as it were, of the 
future of my country. Around me, 
everywhere, were the ruined homes of 
my nation; beneath the blood-stained 
sod, in graves dishonored by Austria, 
slept Hungary’s brave and gallant de- 
fenders; and I, the last surviving repre- 
sentative of my name and race, was left 
to mourn my slaughtered kindred, and 
the utter annihilation of my once great 
and glorious land. The past—a picture 
of bloodshed and horror; the future—a 
hopeless blank. I felt that Fate was 
powerless to cause me further suffer- 
ing, fur in that bitter farewell was com- 
pressed the misery of a century, and, at 
dawn, heart-broken and a fugitive, I 
crossed the frontier. 
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ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue attention of the lovers of art has 
long been directed to that period jn its 
history when, amidst the decaying ele- 
ments of Pagan civilization and luxury, 
a school of painting arose, mystical and 
ascetic perhaps at times, and betraying 
the feebleness of youth, but still full of 
the noblest promise—the child of Christ- 
ian faith; having its origin in that seed 
so small and apparently so contemptible, 
which was eventually to spring up into 
a mighty growth, and to spread abroad 
its branching arms to heaven, overshad- 
owing all the peoples of the earth. We 
regard that period with no common in- 
terest. We gather into our bosoms as a 
sacred thing every symbol it may pic- 
ture, and any, the smallest truth it may 
teach ; for at that eventful epoch in man’s 
history such a revolution, or rather re- 
generation, was effected in national and 
individual life, in literature, and very 
particularly in the fine arts, as the world 
had never known before and can never 
know again. When wesay that a school 
of painting then arose, we do not intend 
to assert that the means and appliances 
which are necessary to express the art- 
ist’s meaning were in any way improved 
for some centuries. In fact, that techni- 
cal skill by which the painter develops 
his thought declined with the declining 
age. But the thought which he express- 
ed was in every way totally different. 
It was altogether another art. Pagan 
art had been inimitably successful in 
the delineation of form. It had given 
the varied expressions of passion, of 
hope, and of fear. But through the 
marble of antiquity no solitary ray 
gleams forth of that sublimést part of 
man, which is not of the body, of the 
intellect, or the heart. Christian art 
employed itself with expressing the 
emotions of the soul, and it could never 
be wholly lost thenceforth till all its 
work was done. The ruthless rage of 
Iconoclasts might tear down and scatter 


to the winds; and the still more danger- 
ous friendship of Medicis and Borgias 
might for a time divert it from its path. 
But sti!l with humility and a childlike 
reverence it pursued its way. From the 
gloom of the catacombs it emerged into 
the light of day, and was installed amid 
the magnificence of stately basilicas. It 
crossed the Alps, and penetrated the 
forests of Germany and France. It 
strove, but unsuccessfully, to gain a 
footing amongst our wild Saxon forefa- 
thers. Its steady advance may be com- 
pared to the progress of that fiery 
cross immortalized by a certain poet, 
which was sped by an unbroken chain 
of swift messengers through deep mo- 
rasses and over mountain heights ; when 
the foot, which had trodden the elastic 
heather wet with morning dew, clamber- 
ed wearily up the steep billside, which 
the slant rays of the evening sun bathed 
in rosy light, still the cross was not de- 
layed on its mission by individual weari- 
ness, but transferred to a fresh and eager 
messenger, pursued more vigorously its 
appointed course. 

Of the early history of Christian art, 
unfortunately we know but little. The 
vehicles employed were not generally 
very endurable. Italy was for many 
ages the scene of constant devastations; 
a torrent of Northern barbarians inces- 
santly pouring over the Alps, and stag- 
nating in her fruitful plains. And above 
all, subsequent neglect and indolence 
have suffered much that was spared by 
Goths and Vandals to fall into irretriey- 
able decay, and perish. 

Amid the subterraneous shade of the 
Catacombs of Rome all that we desire to 
know of Christian painting and sculp- 
ture, during its first rudest ages, must 
be sought. The connoisseur will find 
nothing to admire there. All is dim, 
shapeless, and barren, as regards the 
material and the expression. The plea- 
sure and the thought will be subjective 
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rather than objective. He who looks for 
correct form and outline—for the deline- 
ation of natural objects in any way faith- 
ful to nature, will’ not there find what 
he seeks ; yet there is not one single 
little relic but speaks of the indomitable 
fortitude— the nobility of soul—the love 
which is purified and exalted through 
suffering—of those who kept the faith 
and fought the good fight in the dark 
and blood-stained days of old; of those 
to whom, until Constantine’s time, the 
description St. Paul gives of still earlier 
martyrs may well be applied : they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword; 
they wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented. We should expect, in examin- 
ing the works which the early Christians 
have left us in the Catacombs, a great 
number of them being decorations of 
their simple tombs, we should expect to 
find memorials or hints of those fearful 
scenes of suffering through which they 
were passing daily, as through a baptism 
of fire. There is especially something in 
the artist-mind which leads it to select 
the objects on which to direct its skill 
from the common nature that surrounds 
it, feasting its love upon that, beautify- 
ing and adorning the simplest things of 
that nature with a thousand symbolisms 
and fancies drawn from its own inner 
consciousness. And it is a pure and 
healthy exercise of the intellect and 
heart so to do. We are all, in fact, 
affected in a greater or less degree by the 
persons and things around us. We take 
much of our tone from them. It would 
not, then, seem improbable that, in 
adorning the tombs of their brethren, 
many of whom had sealed the faith with 
their blood, the early Christian artists 
should picture some event in the mar- 
tyr’s life, and particularly that last and 
greatest event which had constituted him 
an object of deep affection, almost of 
veneration, to them and their children 
for evermore. But we do not discover 
“any traces of the kind. The entire 
range of subjects betrays an utter for- 
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getfulness of self. Their thoughts are 
occupied with higher things than the 
vicissitudes, and the pleasures, and pains 
of those bodies which are the sport of 
elements, the prey of the worm. There 
are no allusions to the enemies who were 
daily torturing and persecuting. If the 
voice of hope and expectation finds es- 
cape and expression at all, it is only 
through that universal love which em- 
braces humanity in its arms as one indi- 
vidual man; in the noblest aspiration, 
in the looking for that time when not 
their own particular wrongs shall be re- 
dressed, but when all the perplexities of 
mankind at large shall be solved; all the 
distractions of the world reconciled; all 
suffering cease; all happiness be per- 
fected. 

It is evident that, with the first Christ- 
ian painters, art was notimitative. They 
did not regard the labors of their pencil 
as works of art at all. They did not 
seek for skill in design, or beauty of col- 
oring. If, with a few rude touches, they 
can set forth some religious doctrine, to 
elevate or comfort the souls of men, it is 
enough for them. Against the sensuous 
representations of human beauty, in 
which pagan artists had revelled, they 
would revolt as against an unholy thing. 
Their whole attention appears to be ab- 
sorbed in the wondrous mystery of the 
redemption of fallen man; and they love 
to picture any and every thing which 
may bearrelation tothat. The resurrec- 
tion, too, was another favorite subject ; 
symbolized by the Raising of Lazarus; 
by Jonah; by the Return of the Dove. 
The rude sketches in the Catacombs con- 
stitute in fact a cycle of Bree illustra- 
tions, allegorical rather than historical. 
Commencing with the Fall, they picture 
the redemption of mankind through its 
prophetical and typical aspects. Above 
all, the Resurrection was the subject on 
which those early painters dwelt with 
the deepest love and devotion. It was 
the focus to which all the rays of their 
heart converged. They are never weary 
of representing in their simple manner 
the Goop Sueruerp collecting His sheep ; 
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or His is going forth into the wilderness 
to seek and save that which was lost. 
In that and kindred parables they found 
a comfort and a peace which was denied 
to them in this world. 

But when Christianity became the 
religion of the empire, Christian art had 
no longer any need to hide itself in the 
secret places of the earth. It was em- 
ployed now in decorating the vast basili- 
cas of Rome and Constantinople; and 
it used the endurable vehicle of mosaic, 
discovered in the reign of Claudius. 
The subjects too which it treats of are 
rather different from those which the 
artists of the Catacombs had loved to 
picture. We now find the figure of 
Curist placed in the sanctuary; and 
frequently the Apostles Paul an‘ Peter, 
the buttresses of the Church. Of course 
if we look for any authentic pictures of 
our Lorp, none such exist. Legendary 
accounts there are, dating from the third 
and eighth centuries, the one giving an 
Asiatic, the other a European type; and 
if any credit is to be attached to either, 
it will be, we presume, to the description 
given by John of Damascus. The early 
Byzantine and Roman pictures of the 
Saviour, as of the Madonna, are invari- 
ably dark and sombre in color ; and this 
can scarcely be accounted for by the 
effect of time, as we know that the fair 
portraits of the Madonna by Cimabue 
and Giotto were at first considered 
strange and untrue. But it would seem 
that we are intentionally barred from any 
knowledge of the person of Hm ‘ who 
spake as never man spake.’ One or 
two, indeed, of the early fathers have 
alluded to the subject: Tertullian says, 
with reference to it, Ne aspectu quidem 
honestus Si inglorius, si igno- 
bilis, mens erit Christus. But the lips 
of Evangelists and Apostles are sternly 
silent on the point; and although pro- 
phets and seers of old time may have 
declared that ‘He hath no form nor 
comeliness ; and when we shall see Him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire 
Him ;’ yet perhaps it would not-be just 
to put a literal interpretation on their 
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words. They stood as a man stands in 
the blackness of night ; looking out upon 
the east, where the gloaming dawn tells 
of the sun-rise, yet knowing not with 
certainty whether that sun shall come 
amid the fury of tempest, or in the glory 
of a calm and peaceful day. 

We must not forget that at this time 
appear the first traces of that Mariola- 
try which was destined afterwards to 
play so important a part in the religious 
art of Italy. But in the realization of 
such subjects there is a great difference 
between the Byzantine and the Roman 
mind: the imagination of the Western 
artist is comparatively healthy and pure; 
that of the Eastern is feeble and de- 
based. 

There is no doubt that Constantinople 
exercised a great influence on all the 
rude art of this period; an influence 
perhaps of evil rather than of good. 
Her Iconoclastic emperors endeavored 
indeed to uproot and exterminate it ; but 
as in most other instances with which 
we are acquainted, persecution only fan- 
ned that flame into a fiercer glow, which 
might have flickered and expired if neg- 
lected and left in peace. Everywhere 
Italy rose in arms against Leo the Isau- 
rian, who had commenced a crusade 
against the plastic arts. Those monks 
who escaped from the hands of that 
savage tyrant were received into the 
many monasteries which the popes caus- 
ed to be prepared for them; and in the 
peaceful quietude of those secluded abodes 
pursued their wonted occupations, espe- 
cially that of painting. Thus they dis- 
seminated the art, and with it, unfortu- 
nately, their Byzantine taste. Painting 
itself was rapidly decaying and dying 
out in Italy. It made a few ineffectual 
struggles for progress, which we trace 


through the mss. of the period, and the 


mutilated mosaics in the basilicas. It 
perished, however, and gave no sign. 
We cannot but consider it strange that 
the Byzantine artists — the descendants 
of those old Greeks who lived in an at- 
mosphere of beauty which colored their 
every thought and action — should have 
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lost in a few ages all perception of the 
beautiful ; and that the mantle of grace 
should have descended on the shoulders 
of the painters of Italy, in howsoever small 
a measure. Yet soitis. The twoschools 
of art are antagonistic in this particular. 
The superiority of Italian artists may 
perhaps be attributed to that growing 
inclination towards image-worship, first 
publicly recognized by Gregory. the Sec- 
ond, which in the Council of Trent burst 
into a mighty flame. Men would natu- 
rally wish the objects of their devotion 
to be grand and majestic; or at any rate 
for that devotion to be quickened by a 
sense of the beautiful. But the arts 
may be considered to have become effete 
in Italy about the commencement of the 
ninth century. 

The seeds of art, swept onward by the 
current of civilization, were not destined 
to be lost to man. They found a rest- 
ing-place in rocky ground, it is true; in 
a somewhat sterile and stubborn soil. 
But the Teutonic mind was not the less 
fitted to foster and nourish them, because 
it was practical, energetic, and active. 

It may, perhaps, bea mooted point whe- 
ther this impulsive movement amongst 
the nations of the North originated from 
their intercourse with the more polished 
citizens of Constantinople. It seems 
probable that it commenced before the 
time of Charlemagne. And at any rate, 
Grecian art did not exercise much influ- 
ence over the German mind. With the 
artists of Byzantium, painting, as we 
have seen, assumed a form of asceticism. 
But with a young and ardent people, 
who were practical rather than contem- 
plative, the natural bias of their minds 
would lead them to prefer the historical 
and dramatic form of treatment. Christ- 
ian art seems to have taken a firm hold 
on the hearts of the great Frank nation; 
and the Old Testament afforded them a 
wide field on which to develop their skill. 
Unfortunately the climate north of the 
Alps is not very favorable to the pre- 
servation of works of art, especially of 
paintings. Many of the mss. of that pe- 
riod have, however, been handed down 
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‘to us in all their pristine freshness ; and 


by these we may in some measure deter- 
mine the power and skill of the painters 
of the age. They appear to have been 
by no means contemptible in their own 
peculiar province. A new vehicle too was 
used, about the tenth century. Paint- 
ing on glass began to employ the pen- 
cils of many artists; and this art not 
only served to enhance the Beauty of 
the great Gothic piles, but it also tended 
to instruct the common people in Old 
Testament history and the great truths 
of religion. Often indeed 


Seentus irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


But still it may be a matter of doubt 
how far the uninstructed yet religious 
mind is penetrated by the objective teach- 
ing and inspiration of art; or if it be 
affected at all, whether the streant of 
thought is always directed into a healthy 
channel. We are of course speaking of 
art in its symbolical and mystical forms. 
Of the power of painting to convey a 
plain truth of fact, and that in a more 
direct and simple way than words could. 
or of the high value of art as acting 
upon an educated intellect and heart, 
none can doubt. So too its rays will, 
we hope, in time illumine the poor pale 
plants of this age, over which the tan- 
gled forest-growth of neglect has spread, 
when education shall have done some- 
thing to lop, and prune, and organize. 
Skill in the arts appears to have received 
a more solid reward than fame. The 
monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland 
was a notable school, where two cali- 
graphic painters had acquired celebrity 
as early as the ninth century, and where 
the traditions left by them had been col- 
lected by the monk Notker, who culti- 
vated poetry and painting with equal. 
success; by the monk Tutilon, who was 
at once painter, poet, musician, carver, 
and statuary; and by the monk John 
who was invited to Aix-la-Chapelle by 
the Emperor Otho to paint an oratory, 
and whose services were afterwards re- 
warded by the bishopric of Liége. The 
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union of high ecclesiastical dignities, 
with preéminence in the cultivation of 
art, was still more frequent in the eleventh 
century, a period of redoubled activity 
for those whose imaginations had been 
paralyzed by the expectation that the 
end of the world was approaching. Hel- 
dric and Adelard—the one abbot of St. 
Germain d’ Auxerre, the other abbot of 
St. Tron—were celebrated in their time 
as painters of miniatures; and his epis- 
copal functions did not prevent St. Ber- 
ward, Bishop of Hildesheim, from paint- 
ing with his own hands the walls and 
ceilings of his church, and from forming 
pupils, who afterwards accompanied him 
to the courts whither he was sent as am- 
bassador. We also find that his succes- 
sor, Godeschard, founded a school of 
painting in his palace, an example fol- 
lowed by the Bishop of Paderborn; while 
the monk Thiérnon, after having employ- 
ed his pencil in the decoration of a great 
number of convents, took his seat as a 
mitred archbishop on the archiepiscopal 
throne of Saltzburg. 

Like a small and silvery rivulet, which 
rises in some highland mountain and 
pursues its devious course ; now widen- 
ing out as it passes through the valleys 
into a still and glassy pool, and now re- 
suming its humble way, a little rivulet 
once more, till it becomes fed with many 
streams and broadens into the proud, 
sweeping river; so the course of the 
stream of art in Italy is sometimes al- 
most hidden from view; sometimes a 
more skilful painter or school arises for 
a time, and then passes away and leaves 
no worthy successor; but still the art 
is never wholly lost, and now in the 
thirteenth century it has passed the 
rocks and the quagmires, and travels 
forward on its tranquik and majestic 
journey. 

We have good authority for consider- 
ing the thirteenth century as the founda- 
tion and root of all art. Schools then 
arose simultaneously at Pisa and Siena, 
under the painters Giunta and Guido, 
who were still indeed trammelled by the 
Byzantine method and traditions; but 
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at Florence the fetters of tradition were 
shaken off, and the names of Cimabue 
and Giotto fitly head the list of great 
painters who made that city not only the 
cradle, but the home of art. We can- 
not say that Cimabue was altogether free 
from the debased manner of Greek paint- 
ing. Undoubtedly he very much im- 
proved upon it. But his pupil, Giotto, 
broke from it, as it were, per saltum. 
Not only have we to notice the excel- 
lence of the artists, but also the joyous 
and healthy spirit which animated the 
people at this period. One of the sub- 
urbs of Florence received the name of 
the Borgo Allegri, or quarter of joy, 
from the enthusiastic delight of the mul- 
titude, who, taking advantage of the 
presence of Charles of Anjou, flocked 
to the house of Cimabue to inspect a 
picture which that artist had just com- 
pleted. 

Pursuing the occupation of a shep- 
herd, but an artist at heart, the boy 
Giotto was taken from his wild native 
hills and placed in the midst of the great 
city, beautiful and stately even then. 
Fancy how swiftly and deliciously the 
blood must have coursed through his 
veins, as he saw, for the first time, the 
realization of those dreams which had 
haunted him, far away amid the lonely 
hills of Vespignano, in his early child- 
hood. Doubtless the shepherd artist 
had drunk deeply from the cup of Na- 
ture, simple and wild as that nature was 
in his village home. A landscape of val- 
ley and hill, of scorched grass and gray 
rocks, with here and there a solitary 
farm and cultured fields; such was the 
scene which surrounded the boy. But 
above him the purple clouds rolled and 


‘gathered, and the setting sun tinged 


them with burning fire; and at night, 
whilst he tended his floek, the myriad 
eyes of heaven glanced and sparkled in 
the blue-black abyss of air. For the 
first few years of his life as a painter, 
Giotto seems to have divided his time 
between travelling about seeking for 
employment and a small work-shop at 
Florence, where he labored at water- 
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colors or tempera drawings. In fact, he 
turned his hand to any and every thing 
which bore relation to form and color. 
His genius was soon recognized, and he 
was sent for to Rome, when he was 
about twenty years of age. He appears 
to have been a man of sound common- 
sense, of a kindly and joyous disposition, 
and of deep religious feeling. The revo- 
lution which Giotto effected in art was 
indeed great. He entirely transformed 
it. The Byzantine element is no longer 
to be found henceforth. The greatest 
improvement he introduced was in color, 
which had been sombre and dark, but in 
his pictures it is bright, brilliant, and 
well massed. His chief pupils and suc- 
cessors were Taddeo Gaddi, and Orcag- 
na, ‘the Michael Angelo of his age,’ 
who cultivated with success sculpture 
and architecture, as well as painting. 
The artists of this age may be consider- 
ed, in fact, as architects rather than as 
painters. The labor of their pencil was 
not an end in itself, but subsidiary to 
the decoration of their buildings. There 
is no doubt that Dante exercised a great 
influence over the minds of Giotto’s pu- 
pils. In the principal paintings of Or- 
cagna we have the Nine Circles of Hell, 
borrowed ideally from the Divine Com- 
edy. But let us not forget that the 
minds of men were then generally im- 
bued with devotional feeling. 

The artist who felt conscious of his 
high vocation, considered himself as the 
auxiliary of the preadfter, and in the 
constant struggle that man has to sus- 
tain against his evil inclinations, he al- 
ways took the side of virtue. This is 
not only proved by the deeply religious 
impress with which the monuments still 
existing are stamped, but more direct 
proof of it is found in these words of 
Buffalmacco, one of the scholars of Gi- 
otto: ‘We painters occupy ourselves 
entirely in tracing saints on the walls 
and on the altars, in order that, by this 
means, men, to the great despite of the 
demons, may be more drawn to virtue 
and piety.’ It was the same spirit of 
mutual edification which presided over 
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the foundation of the con-fraternity of, 
painters established in the year 1350, 
under the protection of St. Luke. They 
held their periodical meetings, not to 
communicate to each other discoveries, 
or to deliberate on the adoption of new 
methods, but simply to offer up thanks 
and praises to Gop. Amid these pious 
predccupations, thestudio of the painter 
became, as it were, transformed into an 
oratory; and it was the same thing 
with the sculptor, musician, and poet, 
at this period of marvellous unity, when 
every kind of inspiration sprang from 
the same source, and flowed instinctively 
towards the same end; from thence re- 
sulted also an intimate sympathy be- 
tween the artists and the people, which 
manifested itself either with éc/at, as in 
the Madonna of Cimabue, or in a man- 
ner still more touching, as when the 
painter Barna was killed by a fall in the 
church of San Gimignano, and the in- 
habitants of the city came daily to sus- 
pend epitaphs, in Latin or Italian, over 
his tomb. 

The people’s estimation of the artist 
resulted from a deeper feeling than mere 
admiration of his work. Pictures were 
then a necessity of the age. They filled 
a void in the heart; they quickened 
devotion, and formed fresh channels 
through which it might flow. This may, 
indeed, have tended to foster supersti- 
tion, but it purified and ennobled art. 

We have now to notice the introduc- 
tion of new elements into the arts of 
Italy. There isa gradual but general 
breaking up of old systems and methods, 
or rather the feeble frame is strength- 
ened by the infusion of fresh and youth- 
ful blood. Technical skill, which had 
been for the most part subservient to the 
thought which the painter expressed, 
now assumes a prominent place in the 
pictures of the century. And by im- 
provement in technical skill we mean a 
decided progress, not only in the method 
by which the artist sets forth his ideas— 
in his use of materials and appliances, 
but also in design and form. Color, per- 
haps, rather lost than gained ground in 
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the century after Giotto; but the artist 
is striving laboriously to picture as faith- 
fully as he can the form and features of 
man. There is no sudden leap from. me- 
diocrity to perfection; progress of any 
kind is ever slow in its development. 
The solemn twilight gradually broadens 
into the dawn, and that again into the 
bright and cheerful day. 

Portraiture now takes its place in the 
ranks of art. Giotto had successfully 
painted the portraits of his friend Dante, 
and of some other of his contempora- 
ries; the artist had also introduced him- 
self, in one of his pictures, in the atti- 
tude of prayer. The likenesses of indi- 
viduals were generally thus pictured, in 
a posture of devotional reverence, for 
the proudest and the greatest were not 
too great or too proud to bear witness to 
their faith, and openly to confess their 
Lorp before men. Portraits were after- 
wards generally introduced into histori- 
cal pictures. We may consider Paolo 
Uccello as one of the first who set the 
example of this innovation. This painter 
is also noticeable for having commenced 
a system of careful lineal perspective, 
which had been before wholly neglected. 
To the study of it he devoted his days, 
the greater part of the night, and, in 
fact, the whole of his time and attention. 
His success was, perhaps, scarcely com- 
mensurate with his labor; but we owe 
him no small amount of gratitude for 
having directed the attention of artists 
to an element of no little importance in 
art. What had been so happily com- 
menced by Uccello was afterwards, in 
great measure, perfected by Pietro della 
{"rancesca, who studied perspective scien- 
tifically, and laid down many excellent 
rules for the guidance of future painters. 
The entire want of perception with re- 
gard to chiar’ oscuro, exhibited by the 
Byzantine artists, has not hitherto been 
improved upon by the artists of Italy. 
But in the frescoes of Masolino, in the 
Chapel of the Carmine, executed about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, we 
find a well-balanced and correct system 
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of light and shade. It is at once evi- 
dent, to any one examining the pictures 
from the Chapel of the Carmine, that 
much ground has been gained by the 
Quattrocentisti painters, in perspective, 
in chiar’ oscuro, and in design. But a 
new influence is to be exercised on art, 
and painters are to be exposed to no 
common temptation. 

As to the moral effect of the patronage 
of the Medici, which commenced in the 
fifteenth century, it is not difficult, we 
think, to assign it its proper place. The 
Medici are said to have fostered and pro- 
tected art. So does the upas-tree extend 
its branching arms to shade and to pro- 
tect, but it also blights and destroys all 
that comes within reach of its baneful 
influence. The art which the merchant- 
princes of Florence encouraged was 
wholly an irreligious art. On what sub- 
jects do we find them employing the 
painters whom they assembled at their 
court? Sensuous representations of the 
human figure, Pagan deities, the loves 
of the gods—such are the objects which 
these enlightened patrons loved to accu- 
mulate about them; to discover an an- 
tique statue or a classical manuscript, to 
emendate and write Ciceronian Latin— 
this is the serious business of their lives. 
The painters whom they patronized were 
expected to prostitute their art and ta- 
lent to this newly-revived paganism. 
The time was, however, not wholly ripe 
for the development of infidelity, at least 
amongst the middle classes. A few of 
the painters of the age may have gro- 
velled in the mire of paganism and sen- 
suality, but for the most part they passed 
through it immaculate and pure. It was 
reserved for more skilful artists, but less 
pious men, to deny that faith, the asser- 
tion of which was the glory, and the 
boast, and the very purpose of all art in’ 
Italy, up to the sixteenth century. 
Christian art was shaken and over- 
thrown, but it had not yet received its 
death-blow. The introduction of genre 
painting, and the fact of decoration be- 
ing transferred, in a great measure, from 
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the churches to the palaces of the 
wealthy and great, must be considered 
as elements of decadence. 

One by one, with care, toil, and assi- 
duity, the corner-stones of the founda- 
tion of painting were laid. The early 


laborers schemed and worked with a 


child-like humility and faith, and others 
have improved on the structure, and 
have entered upon the fruit of their in- 
dustry. We, of a later age, who have 
witnessed what may be calléd perfection, 
if to any thing human that name may 
be applied, in the realization of form 
and of color in the fine arts, though we 
may feel inclined to smile at those abor- 
tive productions of the infancy of paint- 
ing, should yet remember that there is 
nothing ludicrous, that there is much 
very precious in any work, however 
faulty, on which a human heart has lav- 
ished the wealth of its love and its de- 
votion. The freshness and purity of 
the dawn seems to linger lovingly with 
those old painters still. A halo of gra- 
titude and of kindly thoughts encircles 
their memory, as in their simple pictures 
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a golden halo surrounds the head of 
saint or prophet; for, out of their labors 
all modern art is developed, all that 
pleases the eye and gratifies the heart 
on our walls and in our galleries. Re- 
garding painting as the art of imitation 
only, the. names of Giotto, Pietro della 
Francesca, Masolino, Lippi, and Masac- 
cio must ever be remembered, as of men 
who walked in a path almost untrod- 
den of any before them—a path which 
brought them severally nearer to their 
destination—as of men who gave a most 
impulsive onward movement to art. 
Richness of color, breadth, form, light, 
and shade, and perspective—for all these 
we are, in some measure, indebted to 
them, for they first experimentally stu- 
died the necessary elements of painting. 
And our esteem and regard for these 
early artists cannot but be increased 
when we remember that with most of 
them painting was not merely a profes- 
sion or an amusement; it was some- 
thing far higher and nobler. It was the 
expression, however imperfect, of a liv- 
ing, practical faith. 


BRIGHT STARS, YE ARE THE POESY OF HEAVEN! 





BY MONROE GUY CARLTON. 





Bricat stars, ye are the poesy of heaven! 
Your theme, the Great Supreme’s almighty power ! 
How oft upon the sward, in darkling hour, 

I’ve lain and read your sheeny lines, and given 

My thought to ye—unfolding to my soul 
Its future, when it should, with snowy wing, 
Mount swiftly up, and, in your shimmering, 

Siiver its plumes, and then soar to that goal 


Above, beyond your thrones. 


Ye gems of light! 


Forever beautiful, forever bright ! 

Ye seem as fires on heaven’s ramparts made 
To signal angels, as they upward rise 

Front earth, through Night’s deep, all-concealing shade, 
With souls new garnered, back to Paradise. 
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THE DE GALLIFETS. 


Taart prince of misanthropes, George 
Gordon Lord Byron, defines military 
glory as a meteor which leads men on 
to death at the cannon’s mouth, and 
then considerately spells their names 
wrong in the newspapers. We have 
had a striking exemplification of this 
very recently, in the case of the Mar- 
quis de Gallifet, who, under the name of 
M. de Gailefer, was reported killed on 
the plains of Puebla, at the French as- 
sault of that town. It appears now, 
however, that the Marquis is not dead. 
Although this gentleman is not above 
thirty years of age, his life has been 
such an eventful one that the writer, 
who for many years happened to be 
thrown in the circles in which the Mar- 
quis moved, deems a sketch of the man 
and the soldier likely to afford many 
points which can hardly fail to prove 
interesting to the reader. To us Ameri- 
cans it is of little import whether our 
ancestors were noble Crusaders, and fol- 
lowed the crazy monk Peter into Pales- 
tine, or whether they did what we our- 
selves (or, at least, the luckier of us) 
are doing— supplied shoddy weapons 
and shoddy clothing for the same or 
other doughty warriors. But to Eu- 
ropeans this pride of race is felt to an 
extent which their clear-sightedness and 
good sense on other subjects ought to 
forbid. For why, forsooth, must a man 
feel self-satisfaction and entire compla- 
cency with his own individual person, 
because his anterior grandfather fought 
at Agincourt or Fontenoy? Perhaps he 
ran away at Agincourt and was igno- 
miniously whipped at Fontenoy; but 
the mere fact of his having been there, 
and of the family managing not to die 
out before the birth of the present mem- 
ber, causes that present member a glow 
of satisfaction which the merits of the 
case hardly seem to warrant. The urg- 
ent necessity for every tub to stand on 
its own bottom has long ago been de- 


monstrated, and in no case does its 
desirability show itself so much as in 
sthis affair of ancestry. Because my 
great-grandfather was a highwayman, I 
do n’t see that I must, perforce, pick 
pockets for a living. If the rule of 
‘like father like son’ holds good under 
all circumstances, what a numerous 
progeny in the shape of army con- 
tractors, the notorious thieves, Dick 
Turpin and Jack Sheppard, have left 
in this country! The subject of our 
sketch, the Marquis de Gallifet, was no 
exception to the general rule in regard 
to ancestral pride. We read of the 
family in the annals of France during . 
the space of many hundred years. At 
a very remote period from our day, 
they possessed a stronghold in the south 
of France, and gave battle, with their 
uncouth weapons, to king, to country- 
men, and to strangers. But when the 
feudal days were past, and barbarous 
customs had bowed the knee to civiliza- 
tion’s laws, the De Gallifets were among 
the most prominent of the gay gallants 
whose ‘candied tongues licked absurd 
pomp,’ but whose swords did proud 
service to their country’s cause the 
while. We stop a moment in the de- 
scent of their genealogical tree to wit- 
ness the triumphs of beauty and grace 
in the person of the Marchioness de 
Gallifet, a lady of great gecomplish- 
ment, who returned with her husband 
to France after a residence of many 
years in the colony of St. Domingo. 
This was during the reign of Louis the 
Sixteenth ; and to be noted for beauty 
at that time in Paris was to become a 
world-wide celebrity, since the eyes of 
the world were turned in that direction. 
Soon after the arrival of the De Gallifets 
in Paris, the Queen, Marie Antoinette, 
who was a great admirer of female beau- 
ty, having been struck with the stories 
which had reached her of the Marchion- 
ess’s grace and elegance, desired one of 
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her courtiers to say to M. de Gallifet 
that the Queen wished him to bring his 
wife for her to look at.. This message 
was duly delivered, and, to the amaze- 
ment of every one, M. de Gallifet po- 
litely but positively declined to comply 
with the Queen’s request. 

‘Tell her majesty,’ said the young no- 
bleman, ‘ that a De Gallifet can never be 
examined like a piece of waxwork, or a 
beast in a menagerie. No; not even by 
the eyes of royalty itself. When the Queen 
invites the Marchioness, as a friend and 
Saithful subject, to appear at the palace, 
I will take her there; not before. This 
brusque reply was made known to the 
Queen, who, instead of being offended, 
considered the presumption of the thing 
too great even for that. She laughed 
heartily at the coolness of this man, and 
proclaimed aloud that she would not be 
likely to see his wife at all, since those 
were his terms. 

‘Who ever heard of such a thing,’ 
said she to her attendant, Madame de 
Campan ; ‘a petty nobleman dictating 
conditions to the majesty of France!’ 
But, alack for female determination ! 
the majesty of France was a woman; 
and feminine curiosity was as power- 
ful in those days as it is in our own. 
Nothing was talked of in the first cir- 
cles but the gavottes so beautifully 
danced by the fascinating Marchioness. 
At first the Queen held firm to her re- 
solve, but at last she succumbed to her 
curiosity, and at the next grand ball giv- 
en at Vérsailles, the Marquis de Gallifet 
and his wife were invited according to all 
the rules of etiquette. This was a splen- 
did triumph for Madame de Gallifet, who 
made such an impression on the Queen, 
that a friendship was established be- 
tween the two, which lasted till the 
lesser of the ladies was exiled from 
France, and the fair head of the greater 
was severed from its trunk by the piti- 
less axe of the executioner. Foul blot on 
the history of France, this unprovoked 
murder of an innocent queen! It will 
take centuries of glory to erase the 
Stain from the country’s escutcheon. 
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Taking another jump from limb to 
limb on the ancestral tree, we descend 
at once to the subject of our sketch. 
Like many other scions of noble houses 
which were erst staunch partisans of 
the royal dynasty, we find the young 
Marquis rallying round the imperial ban- 
ner, and becoming deservedly a great 
favorite with Napoleon. Before he was 
sent to the Crimea, where he distin- 
guished himself by wondrous acts of 
valor and sangfroid, we hear of his 
many deeds, which spoke more for his 
imperturbably cool courage, his un- 
flinching and undaunted pluck, than 
for his sound good sense. Among 
these was a feat performed for a bet, 
which consisted of jumping with his 
horse— the most fiery animal in his 
stable—off a bridge some fifty feet 
from the water’s surface, down into the 
Seine beneath, amongst boats, rafts, 
coal-barges, skiffs, and the thousand 
other craft which people a_ river's 
breast. Instantly submerged, he pre- 
sently rose again, still on the horse’s 
back, and with the animal, half swim- 
ming, half wading through the water, 
he reached the point agreed upon, and 
scrambling up the river’s bank, a drip- 
ping rider on a half-drowned charger, 
he gained his bet, a few score lowis, 
which he flung to the beggars assembled 
near the quay. More like foolhardy 
pranks might be chronicled of the young 
Marquis, but as they speak more for his 
courage than they do for his wisdom, we 
refrain. Shortly after his return from 
Russia, De Gallifet married the young- 
est daughter of Charles Laffitte, the 
wealthy banker, winning her from a 
host of admirers, among whom was the 
Viscount de T——. This gentleman 
had been a suitor for the young lady’s 
hand, but De Gallifet’s superior rank, 
fortune, and position carried the day, 
and Mademoiselle Laffitte became, with 
all pomp and ceremony, the Marchioness 
de Gallifet. 

This was a great match for her, for, 
though she possessed wealth and beauty, 
she stood at a slight disadvantage in the 
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matrimonial market, but through no fault 
of her own. Her mother had been separ- 
ated for many years from her father, and 
report was busy with the name of Ma- 
dame Laffitte. In addition to this, her 
eldest sister had eloped from the fashion- 
able watering-place of Dieppe, with the 
son of a German banker whom she ulti- 
mately married, but not until scandal 
had made a very large mountain out of a 
mole-hill, which, in its true proportions, 
was large enough. But De Gallifet ig- 
nored all this, and invested the young 
lady with his own unsullied cognomen. 
The very first night of her appearance 
at the opera, as his wife, was the signal 
for a very unpleasant occurrence, Sin- 
gularly lovely she looked that night, as 
the writer remembers her, with her dark 
eyes eclipsing the diamonds she wore in 
their flashing brilliancy, and her fair 
brow vying in whiteness with the color- 
less robe, emblem of her bridal-time. 
Her golden hair crowning her with a 
pale yellow light, lay smooth over her 
brow and floated into feathery curls be- 
hind. The cause of the disturbance was 
this: The rejected suitor, Viscount de 
T , was present at the opera, and sat 
in the parquet directly in front of the 
box occupied by the lady whom report 
said he still loved. It appears that, car- 
ried away by his emotion, or perhaps 
with, the intention to wound those who 
had wounded him, the Viscount never 
once removed his opera-glass from off 
the Marchioness’s face during the whole 
of the first act of the opera. Deliber- 
ately turning his back to the stage, he 
attracted the attention of the entire audi- 
ence by his determined and prolonged 
gaze. After the first act, de Gallifet 
sought the Viscount in the lobby of the 
theatre, and requested him to refrain 
from such a persistent eyeing of his wife. 
The gentleman argued that he had a 
right to use his lorgnette towards any 
lady in the house, and this statement 
made, it is said, in an insulting tone, 
brought forth some words which, ac- 
cording to the French code of honor, 
can only be washed away with blood. 
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A meeting was arranged for the day 
following, and the young Marchioness, 
having heard of the danger to which her 
husband was about to be exposed, flew 
to the Emperor and demanded his inter- 
cession in the affair. ‘I can do nothing 
for you, dear Madame,’ returned Na- 
poleon; ‘if one of my soldiers offends 
another, the latter has a right to satisfy 
his honor by demanding a duel.’ « Thus 
there was no hope to be obtained from 
that quarter, and the duel accordingly 
came off. De Gallifet was unharmed, 
but inflicted a severe wound on his ad- 
versary’s arm. A more powerful an- 
tagonist now lay in wait for the young 
Marquis, and one the more to be dreaded 
because he wore the guise of a friend. 
This was none other, Dame Rumor said, 
with whispered breath and furtive glances 
backwards to see that there were no lis- 
teners, than the Emperor himself, who 
now turned his imperial eyes in the 
direction of the beautiful young Mar- 
chioness. But De Gallifet was no apa- 
thetic, half blind, whole silly Italian like 
that convenient person, the Count de 
Castiglione, and with very little ado, so 
Paris says, he told the Emperor that the 
punishment he had inflicted on the Vis- 
count he would inflict on the sovereign 
if need were. The storm blew over, as 
after this speech the cause of offence was 
apparently removed. The Marchioness 
de Gallifet was appointed lady of honor 
to the Empress, and all for a time went 
merry as a marriage-bell; but as soon 
as circumstances would permit, the ob- 
noxious Marquis was removed from 
France, and sent on a pretext of his coun- 
try’s service to Mexico, to report on the 
condition of the republic to the Emperor. 

He was perhaps the last man in France 
fitted for such a task; put him to attack 
a breach, and he would have been doing 
pleasant work, but any thing that sa- 
vored of policy or diplomacy, both his 
years and his disposition unfitted him 
for. Had it been otherwise, he would 
have been drawing out charts instead o 
rushing madly along at the atiack o 
Puebla, where his indomitable spirit 
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stood every chance of being laid low by 
a Mexican bullet. 

The report of his death reached France, 
and full credence was given to it. The 
news caused a pang to all who were ac- 
quainted with him there—even there in 
heartless Paris ; none spoke of him, but 
in terms of praise ; his wife, who adored 
him; De Talon, who knew him as an 
honorable foeman ; the Emperor himself, 
who knew him as a zealous and faithful 
servitor. But joyous news came pre- 
sently, telling them that not only was 
he alive, but that he had covered himself 
with glory at that fight, having been lit- 


Lethe. 
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‘ Tue river of eternal forgetfulness.’ 


Low shores down sloping to the river’s brink, 
And guarded by a wall of wizard pines; 
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erally ‘in at the death,’ in this imperial 
fox-hunt. It is such preux cheraliers as 
de Gallifet, without fear and without 
reproach, who keep up that unsullied 
name for dauntless deeds, which France, 
through all her days of trial, of revolu- 
tion and of bloodshed, has never lost. 
It was of such gallant hearts as this 
that the great general’s army was com- 
posed; it was by the deeds of such as 
De Gallifet, that the tri-color was trans- 
formed from a revolutionary rag into the 
proud standard of imperial grandeur and 
renown. 


Slow, tranquil waters — stirless one might think — 


Whose surface-dark a ripple ne’er defines. 


A desert moor beyond it, stretching on 
In utter, dismal, desolation drear ; 


A leaden arch above hangs thick and dun — 


No bright blue sky, no sun-light flickers here. ' 


The noiseless current shows no waving trees, 


Nor song of woodland bird the silence breaks ; 
Silence eternal, saving when the breeze 


Sweeps through the pines, and hollow moaning makes. 


Lo! on the banks are shadowy spirit bands — 


Wild-eyed and ghastly, with unmeaning stare ; 
In pale robes clad, wandering with folded hands, 


Or vaguely searching by a torch’s glare: 


Searching the sandy bank, the doleful moor, 


For what the river’s sullen blackness keeps ; 
The bleak chill wind sobs on for evermore, 


Like sounds in dreams to one who fearful sleeps. 


Wild, shuddering spectres, vanish from my sight! 


Leave me the sharpest sting of memory’s dart — 
Her keenest anguish — if the soothing light 


Of bright hours past gleam o'er my sorrowing heart. ° 
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WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 


History is, or should be, the faithful 
record of the past; it holds up to the 
gaze of the living the actions of those 
who have preceded us; hence, it has al- 
ways held a high rank in the republic 
of letters. Tacitus, Sallust, Hesiod, 
Xenophon, Machiavelli, Clarendon, and 
Burnett will always be read with great 
attention by the scholar, statesman, and 
political economist. 

The vast libraries of Europe offer 
great inducements to prosecute this 
branch of study. Rare manuscripts, 
moth-eaten tomes, quaint drawings, and 
old pamphlets are treasures whence the 
diligent student extracts the gold and 
rejects the dross. But in the United 
States such collections do not exist, or 
are hampered with such restrictions that 
they are not within the reach of all. A 
stray memoir is occasionally seen, writ- 
ten by one of the actors of the revolu- 


tion; but these are scarce, and mostly 
collected by private gentlemen ; hence, 
the historian is sometimes at a loss for 


his materials. Two names, however, are 
now of world-wide repute—George Ban- 
croft and W. H. Prescott. 

W. H. Prescott was the son of W. 
Prescott, a distinguished lawyer, and 
was born at Salem, May fourth, 1796. 
At the age of twelve his father removed 
to Boston, and young William was placed 
at the academy of Mr. Gardiner, who 
had been a pupil of Dr. Parr; whence 
he was transferred to Harvard College, 
where he graduated in 1811. While at 
the University one of his fellow-students, 
in sport, threw a crust of bread at him, 
which lodged in the eye, thus depriving 
him almost entirely of the use of that 
organ, and excessive study brought on a 
rheumatic inflammation in the other, 
which made it nearly useless. For 
year§ this was the situation of the great 
author. After a considerable time he 
was enabled to use the eye partially. 


He crossed the Atlantic, and visited the 
most celebrated oculists, but could ob- 
tain no relief. He commenced the study 
of the law, but was obliged to relinquish 
it in consequence of his defective sight, 
and he resolved, in 1819, to devote him- 
self to literature. This was then a great 
undertaking; the communication with 
Europe was comparatively small; Leip- 
sic and Brussels had not yet furnished 
their cheap reprints; books were ex- 
tremely dear, and such was the case for 
several years. But Mr. Prescott was 
not to be turned aside from his purpose. 
He instantly began the study of French 
and Italian literature, and projected a life 
of Moliére, and a history of Italian lite- 
rature ; both of which he was compelled 
to abandon, as they demanded extensive 
research. The first, however, of some 
of his labors appeared in essays ‘On the 
Italian Narrative Poetry,’ ‘Poetry and 
Romance of the Italians,’ and ‘ Moliére,’ 
in the ‘North-American Review.’ These 
were subsequently collectedin a volume, 
and are published uniformly with his 
other works. 

Undoubtedly, the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella was the most glorious pe- 
riod of Spanish history. The Moors 
had been driven out of the Peninsula, 
the New World opened to Europe; the 
best editions of the Holy Scriptures had 
been printed ; commerce, arts, and man- 
ufactures flourished. It is an era which 
the Spaniard considers with pride, and 
the scholar with admiration. As yet no 
one had penetrated the dense mass of 
materials which were scattered on all 
sides, for, though (‘Don Quixote’ alone 
excepted) the Spanish authors have 
rarely been presented to the public in an 
English dress, they would amply repay 
a patient perusal. Some of the rough 
soldiers, who had fought hand to hand 
with the Indians, in their hours of lei- 
suré took up the pen, and left graphic 
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narratives of what they had done, seen, 
and suffered. But these required care- 
ful sifting before they could be used. 
The laborious missionary, who, with 
crucifix and breviary, crossed the des- 
erts and vast rivers of Mexico and Peru, 
jotted down the various incidents of his 
eventful journey. Sometimes these were 
printed, but as frequently they existed 
only in manuscript; nor were they all to- 
gether. A few leaves were in one con- 
vent in Estremadura, the remainder in 
Andalusia. Some were concealed in 
family archives, and private and national 
jealousy combined in not permitting 
them to be examined, and least of all 
by an American. Such were but a 
few of the obstacles to be surmounted, 
but Mr. Prescott was eventually success- 
ful. Ten years were passed in the most 
laborious investigations. In 1837 a 
few copies of ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella’ 
were privately printed, and shown to 
discerning friends, who expressed their 
approbation, and encouraged the author, 
and the work finally appeared in London 
and Boston towards the cluse of 1837. 
The anticipations of the judicious critics 
were fully realized. The savans on both 
sides of the Atlantic hailed it as a lite- 
rary treasure, and were loud in their ap- 
plause. The English reviews, in a spirit 
of rare liberality, published the most 
complimentary notices, and the most 
eminent scholar in Spain pronounced it 
‘one of the most successful historical 
productions of our time.’ Nor were 
these commendations limited to barren 
praise. The work was translated into 
the chief European languages, and the 
author elected a member of the Histori- 
cal Society of Madrid. 
Stimulated by this success, the inde- 
fatigable student proceeded to make fur- 
ther researches, and projected the ‘ Con- 
quest of Mexico.’ This differed widely 
from ‘Ferdinand and Isabella.’ The 
subject was much more alluring and of 
greater general interest. Every school- 
boy had heard of Cortez; the country 
itself was exceedingly attractive, and 
the romantic career of Iturbide had 
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given a fresh interest to the soil over 
which he held a temporary sceptre. The 
materials for this were copious, but un- 
digested, and many Spanish scholars 
were not aware that such documents 
existed as were brought to light by the 
unwearied toil of Mr. Prescott. After 
the colonies had thrown off the yoke of 
the mother-country, all the official papers 
were considered of no value, and allowed 
to be used as wrapping-paper. As many 
of these as possible were collected and 
classified, the dates accurately determin- 
ed, and the proper authorities consulted 
before the work was commenced. This 
gave a great value to many works, of 
which only a few copies were extant, 
and the Spanish and French booksellers 
republished volumes concerning the early 
conquest, which at once met a prompt 
sale. The ‘Conquest of Mexico’ was 
published in 1843, and the ‘ Conquest of 
Peru’ in 1847. Six years were devoted 
to the former, and four to the latter. 

Such unintermitting toil demanded 
some relaxation, and in 1850 the learned 
writer visited Belgium, and there col- 
lected the materials for a ‘ Life of Philip 
the Second ;’ three volumes of this only 
were published, for he did not live to 
finish it. 

Having thus summarily disposed of 
the histories, as they came out, we will 
glance, for a moment, at their composi- 
tion. But here Mr. Prescott shall tell 
his own story. The author himself could 
scarcely read at all, nor was he in the 
commencement of his labors so fortu- 
nate as to obtain an assistant who was 
acquainted with the Castilian idiom. 
Here it must be remembered that many 
of the ancient chroniclers scarcely ob- 
served the rules of grammar and ortho- 
graphy. The writer some time since 
translated one of Cervantes’ stories, and 
was sometimes ata loss to extract the 
full meaning of a sentence. Words and 
phrases which passed current in the six- 
teenth century are scarcely intelligible 
now. ‘I taught him, (my reader,)’ says 
Prescott, ‘to pronounce the Spanish in 
a manner suited, I suspect, much mor 
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to my ear than that of a Spaniard. And 
we began our wearisome journey through 
Mariana’s noble history. I cannot, even 
now, call to mind without a smile. the 
tedious hours ig which, seated under 
some old trees in my country residence, 
we pursued our slow and melancholy 
way over pages which afforded no glim- 
mering of light to him, and from which 
the light came dimly struggling to me 
through a half intelligible vocabulary ; 
but in a few weeks the light became 
stronger, and I was cheered by a con- 
sciousness of my own improvement. 
And when we had toiled our way 
through seven quartos I found I could 
understand the book when read about 
two thirds as fast as ordinary English.’ 
This was but the beginning; the next 
difficulty was to transfer the matter to 
paper. The books and manuscripts 
were read till their contents were im- 
pressed on the memory; and a frame 
about the size of a quarto sheet of letter- 
paper was crossed by as many brass wires 
as there were lines on the page, and a 
sheet of carbonated paper was pasted on 
the reverse side; the characters were then 
traced with ‘an agate or ivory stylus on 
the sheet; these were again copied on 
paper with a very wide margin, and read 
over; corrections were made, and the 
whole copied a second time. Mr. Pres- 
cott was exceedingly solicitous about 
facts and dates, but did not care so much 
for style, though the most discriminating 
critic could scarcely find a dozen faults 
in as many pages. He is always impar- 
tial and often philosophical. Himself a 
Puritan and descended from ancestors 
who had sought a home in the wilds of 
America for conscience sake, he is yet 
extremely free from any tinge of bigotry 
or religious bitterness, and eulogizes the 
disinterested zeal and unworldly piety 
of some of the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, who sought to evangelize the 
recently discovered countries. One sen- 
tence deserves to be written in letters of 
gold, and should be inscribed on every 
history: ‘It is impossible to estimate 
the actions of the fifteenth century by 
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the lights and philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth.’ There is also a new plan adopt- 
ed in all these histories which, apart 
from their high literary merits, would 
make them of great value. Every au- 
thor that could throw any light on the 
subject matter has been carefully con- 
sulted, and is quoted in the original at 
the foot of the page. At the close of 
every book there is a brief memoir of 
any annalist whose labors are worthy of 
such mention. The same plan can be 
remarked in Thiers’s ‘French Revolu- 
tion,’ but not to such an extent. Itisa 
singular fact, that a copy .of any of Pres- 
cott’s works can rarely be purchased ex- 
cept from a regular bookseller. 

Mr. Prescott was exceedingly method- 
ical and regular in the distribution of 
his time. He rose early, and walked 
five miles daily, preferring then to be 
alone, as he commonly reflected on the 
dictations made and authors heard the 
day before; five hours were devoted to 
literary pursuits, and two to listening to 
the works of some great novelist. Scott, 
Dumas, Dickens, or Sue were generally 
preferred. From the middle of Novem- 
ber to the middle of June the great au- 
thor resided at No. 55 Beacon street, 
Boston, where he had accumulated a 
large and valuable library, particularly 
on American history and in foreign lan- 
guages. In summer he occasionally 
lived at Nahant, but during the last 
years of his life the hotter months were 
spent at Swampscott. His books, how- 
ever, accompanied him wherever he 
went, and his avocations were never 
changed. 

His private character was unspotted 
and no one could escape the influence of 
his genial fascination. His voice was 
particularly musical, and his conversa- 
tion instructive and witty, but never pe- 
dantic. His general disposition was 
playful, but marked by a vein of se- 
riousness. He was exccedingly liberal, 
and one tenth of his income was set 
aside for charitable purposes. He was 
tall and slender, with a florid complexion, 
and an exceedingly agreeable counte- 
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nance. He died of paralysis, on the 
twentieth of January, 1859. 

One of his secretaries thus communi- 
cates his recollections of the personal 
character of his distinguished chief: 


‘Mr. Prescott’s cheerfulness and amiabil- 
ity were truly admirable. He had a finely- 
wrought sensitive organization. He was 
high-spirited, resolute, courageous, indepen- 
dent; was free from cant, or affectation of 
any sort; yet no annoyance, great or small, 
the most painful illness, or the most intolera- 
ble bore, could disturb his equanimity, or 
render him in the least degree sullen, fret- 
ful, or discourteous. He was always gay, 
good-humored, and manly, most gentle and 
affectionate to his family, most kind and gra- 
cious to all around him. He carried his 
kindness of disposition not only in his public 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHTEH. 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


My worst suspicions and my best an- 
ticipations were realized. The secret 
was divulged, the mystery unravelled. 
Rient had asserted itself through the 
mist of Time, and Truta and Justice, 
as if by a natural law, were undoing 
the work of Evin, whose triumph is but 
fora day. Magna est veritas et preval- 
ebit. 

What a strange, romantic story I had 
to reflect upon! What startling details 
of parental fraud and duplicity! Alas! 
that my mother should have been the 
wife of such a man! If there be one 
guilty craving baser than another, it is 
that which would lead a man to rob bis 
wife of her child, and his child of its 
inheritance, for the sake of paltry gold. 
Such an one must have lost all the high- 
er instincts of humanity, and become 
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but also in his private writings. In the 
hundreds of letters, many of them of the 
most confidential character, treating freely 
of other authors, and of a great variety of 
persons, which I wrote at his dictation, not a 
single unkind, harsh, or sneering expression 
occurs. He was totally free from the jeal- 
ousy and envy so common among authors, 
and was always eager in conversation, as in 
print, to point out the merits of the great 
contemporary historians, whom many men, 
in his position, would have looked upon as 
rivals to be dreaded and detested.’ 


Mr. Prescott’s career was marked by 
great prosperity. Unassisted, he had 
fought his own way to the pinnacle of 
fame, and won a high place in the tem- 
ple of letters. 


THE ADVENTURES OF WASHINGTON EDMONDS. 


dead to every noble impulse and sense 
of duty. He must have hardened his 
nature to crime, and cruelty must have 
written its mark in every line of his 
face, and planted the heart of a brute in 
the breast of a man. He must have 
consigned hif#®moral being to hopeless 
degradation, and shaken hands with In- 
famy. Against him the gates of heaven 
must have closed forever. 

And was I the child of such a man, 
I would rather not have heard it. I 
would rather not have been born. The 
man wh had so grossly wronged the 
woman he had sworn to honor : nd suc- 
cor through life, and cast her child adrift 
on the world, and all for mere pelf, could 
have no claim upon me for filial affec- 
tion, and I[ Lad a right to regard him as 
an enemy. 
, These were the thoughts that follow- 
ed my receipt of the letter, and I felt 
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that my indignation was righteous. But 
my mother! How the heart-strings fast- 
en aruund the sublime name! She was 
living, and I should yet see her; she 
the mysterious ideal I had worshipped 
so long was at length found, and before 
long I might hope to twine my arms in 
fondness around her sacred form. The 
sense of her reality almost bewildered 
me by its novelty. Before, her exist- 
ence had always appeared mythical; it 
was now presented to me as a fact. The 
great discovery of my life was made. 

I had hitherto communicated no de- 
tails of my early history to Reginald 
Wade, but I now felt disposed to tell 
him the strange story. 

‘Wade,’ said I to him on the evening 
following my receipt of Gertrude’s last 
letter, ‘I don’t think I shall be able to 
join you in that trip to the diggings. I 
am urged to return to New-York imme- 
diately. A letter I received to-day 
makes it more imperative than ever.’ 

‘Oh! what matter what they say? 
Let them wait. They’d laugh at you 
for your pains, if you ran away from 
Australia, after being in the country less 
than a fortnight.’ 

‘But I’m anxious to get back myself 
— very anxious. I’m the newly-found 
heir toa large property. It’s altogether 
the most curious affair you ever heard 
of.’ 

Mr. Wade opened his eyes in wonder, 
surprised doubtless more my enthu- 
siasm of manner than my Words. 

‘By Jove! you remind me of The Man 
of Mystery, or The Mysterious Man, I 
forget which, I once read of in a novel. 
Don’t keep me in suspense. What is 
it? Any romantic developments?’ 

“Yes, said I, ‘and if you'll, put on 
a grave face and listen, [’lL tell you the 
history of the case.’ 

‘Mr. Edward Beresford ! * interrupted 
my companion, when I mentioned that 
gentleman as my great uncle on the ma- 
ternal side. ‘An uncle of mine married 
into the Beresford family, and I know an 
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I resumed my reading from Gertrude’s 
letter. 

‘Mr. Duncan, the son of the bishop 
of Newfoundland!’ he exclaimed, re- 
peating my words with a wild look of 
amazement, and springing from his chair 
in great excitement. ‘I am _ thunder- 
struck! Do you know who I am?’ 

‘No,’ said I, sharing his agitation, and 
feeling that I was on the brink of some 
new discovery. 

‘Well then I'll tell you. My mother 
was the daughter of Bishop Duncan, 
and her brother Henry married the only 
daughter of Sir George Gibson. If you 
are their son, you’re my cousin,’ and 
he extended his hand. ‘ This is strange, 
certainly. Then you actually dined 
with your own father in London, and 
did n’t know it.’ 

The recollection flashed upon me that 
the dark-complexioned man to whom 
Reginald Wade had introduced me, 
when we dined together at the Athe- 
num Club, was a Mr. Duncan. 

I trembled with emotion. 

‘Was he my father ?’ I asked in trem- 
ulous accents. 

‘If that letter tells the truth, he was 
most certainly. Heavens! what a ro- 
mance! If he had only known it. I 
can hardly believe him to have been 
such a villain. I always supposed him 
to be childless. He had never but the 
one that was supposed to have died in 
America. If it can be proved that what 
you have read to me is fact, you are 
heir to property worth more than a hun- 
dred thousand pounds ; and what you 
gain Henry Duncan loses, besides his 
loss of reputation and possible trans- 
portation.’ 

I drew a long breath, and sighed 
heavily. 

‘I can quite understand your feeling 
anxious to return,’ he resumed, ‘and 
since you’ve made this revelation to 
me, I’m determined, with your permis- 
sion, to go with you. I want to be on 
the spot when the case is tried; and I 
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I know has lent George Duncan a con- 
siderable sum of money, which there is 
now of course little or no chance of his 
ever getting back.’ 

‘I’m sorry for that,’ said I; ‘it’s an 
unfortunate circumstance in the case.’ 

‘Yes, so far as it goes it is, but it 
would be far better that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men should be ruined 
in such a way than that one should be 
cheated of his birth-right. Give me 
your hand, old fellow; if it cost me 
every shilling I have, or ever hope to 
have in the world, I’d do all I could to 
secure you justice. You have been 
wronged, bitterly, cruelly wronged, and 
the law must recompense you for the 
injury and loss.’ Then he paused, but 
continued : ‘I can hardly believe my 
eyes and ears. That we should have 
been so long together, and so intimately 
associated, without being conscious of 
our relationship; and that such a web 
of mystery should have surrounded you 
without a word having been said before 
on the subject; and that all should 
have transpired as it has done, is to me 
something so marvellous that I can 
hardly reconcile myself to its reality. 
It seems more like a fiction or a dream 
than a series of actual occurrences in 
this matter-of-fact age. You may con- 
sider yourself henceforth the hero of a 
drama in real life, in which I am one of 
the subordinate characters. To you the 
world has indeed been a stage, but there 
are few such players.’ 

I paced the room in excitement, rapid- 
ly revolving in my mind the strange 
events of my checkered career, and all 
night through I lay awake, joyfully yet 
anxiously looking forward to meeting 
my long-lost mother, and marrying the 
girl I had left behind. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. 


A DEADLY ENCOUNTER. 


THERE was no passenger-ship to sail 
from Melbourne to New-York till nearly 
a month after this, and little reliance 
was to be placed upon punctuality of 
departure, for sailors were few and hard 
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to find, and hundreds of ships lay de- 
serted in the harbor, unable to leave for 
want of ‘hands.’ Seamen abandoned 
navigation for gold-mining, and in many 
cases men who had worked before the 
mast on their way to Australia could 
now have become ship-owners. So Re- 
ginald Wade, who was very anxious to 
visit the gold-fields before quitting Aus- 
tralia, urged me to join him in the trip. 
I assented, on condition that we were to 
return in time to take passage by the 
first vessel for the United States, and ac- 
cordingly we equipped a dog-cart and 
tandem, and started for Mount Alexander. 

It was mid-day when, leaving Eliza- 
beth-street behind, we headed towards 
the village of Flemington, along the 
main road to all the gold-fields. The 
land on either side was uninviting, and 
studded here and there with groups of 
tents; the aspect of the former appear- 
ed to be undergoing some change, which, 
however much it might enhance its fu- 
ture value, could certainly not be said 
to have added to its picturesqueness at 
the present time. In some places it 
was evidently being cleared for building 
purposes; in other, in rocky places, it 
was being dug into quarries, while 
everywhere the road was as unfinished 
as the landscape looked cut up. How- 
ever, the work of road-making was pro- 
ceeding briskly, for we passed several 
gangs of men levelling it by spade-cut- 
ting and stone-shovelling. Here and 
there, too, were collected piles of stones, 
sitting in front of which, men who, be- 
fore they came to Australia, had likely 
been accustomed to avery different kind 
of occupation, were each armed with a 
hammer, engaged in breaking them. 
Men of all professions, and gentlemen of 
no profession whatever, were frequently 
to be found exercising themselves ‘on 
the roads,’ in return for ten shillings a 
day, with a free tent, wood, and water. 
Such employment was the common re- 
source of thousands who were, for the 
time, destitute of means, and could pro- 
cure no other occupation. Lawyers, 
surgeons, and even clergymen, were of- 
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ten to be found acting as bullock-drivers ; 
and similar changes occurred to many 
an ex-habitue of St. James’s, to whom 
the club-house and the park had once 
been as familiar as were now the road- 
making pick and shovel. But still, ten 
shillings a day was a sum worth earn- 
ing, and really the work was not hard, 
for, in the first place, the majority were 
so unaccustomed to manual labor, that 
they could not work hard ; and, in the 
next place, they were in a gold country, 
and they would n’t. 

Now and again we passed the skeletons 
or carcases of cattle lying at the road- 
side, and which had sunk under the 
heavy dray-labor of the goods traffic 
with the mines; and these, with other 
signs, acted as a fair index to the state 
of the colony at the time, and the pre- 
mature mortality brought about even 
more among men than the brutes that 
were goaded to their toil by the sudden 
influx of population, and the struggle 
for gold. The energies of the frame 
were overtaxed, and what with that, and 
wet and windy tents, and unwholesome 
food, thousands were hurried into pre- 
mature graves, and now ranked among 
the unrecorded dead on the diggings 
and elsewhere. Bullock and horse- 
teams were passed by the dozen, each 
heavily laden with the necessaries of 
life, and the requirements of the popu- 
lation at the mines. Equestrians and 
pedestrians, singly or in droves, lent 
animation to the entire road; the former 
were chiefly diggers, who were return- 
ing to the mines, most likely after what 
they called a frolic. Those on foot were 
either ‘new chums,’ who were unable, 
or experienced hands who were unwill- 
ing, to afford the expense of a horse; 
and each of these carried more or less 
of a kit, slung across the shoulder. The 
main street of Flemington, through 
which all the traffic passed, was alive 
with throngs of the going and return- 
ing. 

On arriving at a wooden bridge, built 
across the Salt Water river, we were 
charged a toll of two shillings ; this 
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construction yielding, by this means, to 
its owner, nearly a thousand pounds 
per week. We now came upon an ex- 
tensive plain, at first bearing crops, but, 
after a few miles, bare of every thing 
but stunted grass. Here, far away to 
the west and north, thirty miles at least, 
the view was horizoned by a chain of 
rolling hills, so lending something of the 
picturesque to a flat extent of country, 
whose stunted trees had been cut down 
and hacked to pieces for firewood by 
the straggling occupants of various tents 
and shanties, and travellers, and whose 
ragged stumps were alone left to add 
ugliness to monotony. Moreover, the 
plain was more or less cut up with 
the marks of heavy drays, several 
of which were now to be seen drag- 
ging their slow length across the pros- 
pect ; this divergence from the main 
road having been adopted in order to 
escape the mud and gulli s with which 
it abounded. Pedes:rians and horsemen, 
however, continued to follow each other 
over the beaten track. 

Towards sun-set we reached the vicin- 
ity of the Green Hills, a pastoral station, 
and twenty-five miles from Melbourne. 
The scenery at this point suddenly 
changed, and a beautiful prospect greet- 
ed the eye. A picturesque confusion of 
hill and dale, backed by mountain-lands 
and giant forest, were the most promi- 
nent traits of the landscape ; while near 
us, and between, stretched a fertile patch 
of grass-land, intersectel by a rivulet. 
After this we continued on through the 
forest highway a few miles further, till 
we reached the Bush Inn, a house of 
call for every body, and being on the 
borders of the bush, notoriously fre- 
quented by bush-rangers. 
up for the night. 

On the following morning we resum- 
ed our journey, the road leading through 
the Black Forest, where the roads were 
even worse than before, and the danger 
of being ‘ bailed up,’ considerable. The 
reader will understand that ‘bailing up’ 
is synonymous with ‘ sticking up.’ The 
usual plan of proceeding with bush 
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rangers, who generally travel in couples, 
is to ride up, one on either side of the in- 
tended victim, and each, simultaneously, 
to present his pistol at the head of the 
object of their attentions, with a re- 
quest that he halt and deliver, which, if 
he be wise, he promptly complies with. 
He is then searched, and every thing 
serviceable about him is appropriated. 
If, however, he asks for sufficient mo- 
ney to carry him to his destination, these 
fellows in generfal comply; but if he 
makes much display of his indignation, 
he runs a great risk of being tied toa 
tree, and left there till some passer-by 
liberates him. 

The Black Forest, alike with the other 
forests of Australia, was as light and 
airy as an English park, affording but 
little shelter from the vivid sun-light 
which blazed above us. ‘Talk of the 
sun, and Jo! a ray appears’ — a polite 
version of the original. We were jok- 
ing on the subject of bush-rangers, when 
suddenly two men rode up to us, at a 
rapid pace, and presented pistols. We 
were too well used to arms not to use 
them, and instinctively I seized my re- 
volver, and fired at the nearest man, and 
received a shot through my hat in re- 
turn. Wade fired at the other, and the 
bullet took effect, for the man fell back 
apparently mortally wounded, upon 
which his horse bounded off, with the 
rider still on his back. 

With my revolver pointed at the head 
of the one I had shot at, who I now 
saw was bleeding profusely from a 
wound near the right shoulder, I eyed 
him steadily. Had he raised his horse- 
pistol to fire the second barrel, he would 
have been a dead man in five seconds. 

‘Don’t fire,’ said he ; ‘we are old 
friends. I know you.’ 

Through a somewhat altered exterior 
I recognized the mysterious individual I 
had helped out of the sack in the kitch- 
en-closet, at Mrs. Bangs’s, and with 
whom I had subsequently renewed ac- 
quaintance so unexpectedly in the New- 
York boarding-house. 
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‘This is a strange meeting,’ said I. 
‘How came you here ?’ 

He cast a pitiful look at his bleed- 
ing breast. 

‘You saved my life once; you ’ve tak- 
en it now,’ he gasped, without heeding 
my question. ‘I forgive you. I'll not 
take yours. Gentlemen, good-by ! 
Do n't fire at a retreating man,’ and 
he wheeled his horse round to depart. 

‘Stay,’ said I, ‘ you’ve nothing more 
to fear from us. Let me dress your 
wound. Dismount!’ 

‘Honor bright ?’ said he. 

I reiissured him by a nod, and he 
complied. A gush of blood came from 
his wound, and trickled to the ground, 
as he made the effort. 

‘I’m bleeding to death,’ he said, faint- 
ly and sadly. 

‘Wait a moment, and I'll staunch 
your wound.’ 

‘Have you a flask ?’ 

I handed it to him, and he drank its 
contents at a draught. 

‘Now sit down, and lean your head 
against that stump.’ 

He did so, and laying his breast and 
shoulder bare, I beheld a fissure, through 
which the vital fluid was ebbing in a 
copious stream. 

‘I cannot recover; O Gop! I shall 
die,’ he exclaimed, his courage forsaking 
him at the prospect of death. 

‘Do n’t trouble yourself about that. 
Keep quiet,’ and I probed the wound 
for the bullet, but it was too far in to be 
reached by my finger or my pen-knife, 
and I had no instrument with me 
with which I could have extracted it. 
This being the case, all that I could do 
was to dress his wound, and lift him 
into the dog-cart. Then I mounted his 
horse, leaving Reginald to drive, while I 
rode in company to Kyneton, where we 
obtained medical assistance. But the 
surgeon was no more successful in his 
attempt to extract the bullet than I had 
been, and he finally abandoned all hope, 
and re-dressed the wound. 

The patient was easy but weak, and 
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called constantly for brandy, of which 
he drank a bottle m two hours, without 
showing its effect. He appeared friend- 
ly and talkative, and I drew him into 
conversation respecting his former life. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I’ve been a very un- 
fortunate fellow, but I might have done 
well, if I’d only started on the right 
track. I read ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ and Marryatt’s 
novels, and they turned my head. I 
ran away to sea before I was sixteen, 
and I’ve been a rover ever since. I was 
mate of a slaver once, and a pirate af- 
ter that. I was tried for piracy and 
murder at Boston—and hanged!’ Here 
he seemed to be seized with a convul- 
sive shudder, and sighed deeply. ‘I 
escaped with my life by a miracle then, 
and worked my passage to New-York, 
on board a schooner. I had a hard time 
after that on shore, and was glad when I 
got a third officer’s place on a Liverpool 
packet. I saved some money, and re- 
solved to quit a sea-faring life, and was 
leading a shore-life when I met you by 
accident at that boarding-house. Then 
I came out here, and after trying my 
luck at the diggings for a while, took to 
the bush, the wildest life a man can lead, 
and see what it brings him to at last. 
My ‘chum’ that you saw had been ‘lag- 
ged ;’* he made his escape from Van 
Diemen’s Land, across the strait, in a 
boat, with his fetters on. We went at 
first from station to station, ‘sticking 
up’ every body. At one of them we 
found fourteen men in the hut, and one 
standing at the door, as we rode up. 

‘*Have you heard that the bush- 
rangers are out ?’ my mate asked. 

‘* Yes, I have,’ said the other. 

‘¢ Then we are two of them ;’ and we 
presented our revolvers, -and threatened 
to shoot the first man that stirred hand 
or foot. 

‘¢Are there any prisoners among 
you?’ asked my mate again. 

‘*T am one,’ said a big, muscular fel- 
low, without moving. 

‘¢Then get up and tie this man’s arms 
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together,’ and he repeated the order till 
the whole lot were pinioned. Then 
while I stood at the door on guard, he 
walked up and down the hut, telling 
them all they might be good men or 
scoundrels, but he would n’t hurt a hair 
of their heads if he could help it. Said 
he: ‘ We’ve been forced to take to this 
life, [and all we want is money, and 
money we will have, come what may. 
I’ll soon show you whether I’m game 
or not. Ill go straight into the mas- 
ter’s house, and bring out single-handed 
the man I want, no matter who’s there. 
So beware, my men; if any one of you 
moves an inch, he’s a dead man.’ 

‘He then left the hut, while I remain- 
ed on guard, and went into the squat- 
ter’s house, where nothing was known 
of what had been going on in the hut. 
He walked straight into the sitting-room, 
where several ladies and gentlemen were, 
and made them lay all the money and 
jewelry they had about them on the ta- 
ble. Then, after gathering up all the 
valuables, he locked the door on them, 
bidding them not to stir, and searched 
the other rooms for whatever was worth 
taking. Dinner was just ready, so he 
had it served by the cook and another 
woman in the kitchen, and after he had 
made a hearty meal, he relieved me at 
the hut, while I did the same. We car- 
ried off a good deal of plunder that week. 
I remember we found one hut with a lot 
of constables in, who were after us, and 
one of them rushed at my mate, when 
he presented his pistol, but he fell dead 
the next instant. ‘ How d’ye like that, 
eh?’ said he. ‘ Now, then, I’m ready 
for another,’ but not a man dared to re- 
peat the experiment. 

‘Ours was a bold, exciting life, I can 
tell you; and we did n’t always get off 
unscratched. Fancy prowling about 
the wilderness, month after month; and 
night after night camping out in the 
open air, with nothing to cheer our 
camping-ground but a log-fire ; seldom 
associating with any one beyond our 
two selves, and exposed to all sorts of 
dangers and hardships. I remember one 
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night we were pounced upon by the po- 
lice, while we were quietly smoking be- 
fore the camp-fire. I had a pair of 
horse-pistols in my belt, and I shot the 
first man I saw off his horse ; and I was 
just being made prisoner by another, 
when a bullet from my mate killed him, 
as he cried, ‘Surrender!’ A shot whizz- 
ed through my hair, a second after, as 
I sprang across his horse, and dashed 
away at full speed. I heard several 
shots fired immediately afterwards, in 
rapid succession, and then the tramp of 
a horse close at my heels. We were 
both at a full gallop, but I kept on my 
course till my imagined pursuer was 
within a few yards of me, when I drew 
up on one side to fire, but the other 
horseman pushed on, avoiding me. I 


saw his figure pass before me, and dis- 


appear through the forest, and then I 
knew it was my mate. I followed in 
the same direction, and) had nearly 
reached the mountains when my horse 
dropped dead, bruising me severely in 
the fall. I could tell you a good deal 
more, but I have n’t the strength. Pour 
me out some more brandy, please ; I 
feel very weak.’ 


‘Now,’ I said, ‘1’ll leave you, so that - 


you may rest and remain quiet.’ 

‘Ah!’ he sighed, ‘a long rest, I 
fear.’ 

‘Have you any money ?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, sixty sovereigns and some ‘ nug- 
gets’ and ‘dust’ in my belt.’ 

‘Well, keep yourself calm, and I'll 
see you to-morrow. I'll tell the land- 
lord of the inn to take good care of you, 
and the doctor will be here again this 
afternoon. Good-by; take care of your- 
self,’ and I left him. 

As I was about to leave the house, one 
of the police, with knee-boots and spurs 
on, came up to me, and said: 

‘What about that wounded man up- 
stairs ? who shot him ?’ 

‘I did,’ was the reply. 

‘Then I arrest you.’ 

‘Who is he ?’ 

‘Look at that,’ said I, taking off my 
hat, and pointing to the bullet-hole. ‘I 
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had a narrow escape. He fired that 
shot, and I returned it. We were 
‘stuck up’ by him and another in the 
Black Forest, and we resisted — that is 
all.’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘ youll both have to 
be examined; and there’s a second 
charge against you — horse-stealing.’ 

‘ Horse-stealing!’ I exclaimed. ‘Oh! 
you mean that horse, I suppose.’ 

‘I mean the horse you rode when you 
came here.’ 

‘Qh!’ I replied, ‘that was the horse 
the man who shot at me rode; I mount- 
ed it in order to make room for him in 

+the dog-cart.’ 

‘We don’t know any thing about 
that,’ said he, ‘we only know that the 
horse is down on our list as stolen. The 
marks on him are plain enough; there 
can be no mistake about his identity. 
You and your friend will have to come 
with us to the police-office.’ 

Just then Reginald Wade made his 
appearance, in company with another of 
the police, who had, I could see, been 
questioning him in like manner. 

‘We’re under arrest, Washington,’ 
were his words. ‘ We ought to have 
left that fellow to take care of himself.’ 

‘Oh! no; it’s all right,’ said I, ‘ char- 
ity’s no crime. We have only to state 
the facts before the magistrate, and we 
shall be discharged.’ 

As ill luck would have it, however, 
the magistrate had gone to Saw-Pit Gul- 
ly, and he failed to return in time to 
give the case a hearing that day; so we 
were locked up together in a cell for the 
night, during which Mr. Wade was in 
any thing but an amiable mood, and 
vented his reproaches upon me rather 
plentifully for my part in the transac- 
tion. 

On the next morning we were con- 
ducted into the court-room, when the 
police gave their evidence, which con- 
sisted chiefly of the conversations they 
had with each of us, after which the 
magistrate adjourned to institute an ante- 
mortem examination in the room where 
the wounded man lay, and whither we 
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were accordingly taken. I was sur- 
prised at the change which a single 
night had made in his appearance. He 
was now pale, wan, and emaciated, with 
sunken eyes, bright but deathly, and 
apparently so weak that he could hardly 
move or speak. 

He recognized me by a nod and a 
slight motion of the hand, and was evi- 
dently disturbed by the entry of the 
magistrate and police. He, however, 
allowed himself to be sworn willingly, 
and gave his testimony in a weak and 
almost inaudible voice. I listened with 
bated breath as these words fell one by 
one from his dying lips: 

* We stuck them up in the Black For- 
est — both sides fired —we were both hit 
—brought me here to dress my wound— 
I deserved it—I took the horse from 
Black's Station — he mounted him to 
make room for me in the dog-cart. 
Theyre all right — no charge against 
either — both very kind to me.’ 

A sigh of relief escaped me. 

‘James Fowler’— this was the name 
he had given — said the magistrate, ‘ do 
you recognize in this room the gentle- 
men you and your companion fired at 
on that occasion ?’ 

A feeble ‘Yes,’ and the magistrate 
said he thought it unnecessary to go 
further, and discharged us. 

‘The more of these bush-rangers that 
are served in the same way,’ remarked 
the magistrate privately, after leaving 
the room, ‘the better for the country. 
But I admire that fellow’s honesty in 
telling the truth.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘that man deserved to 
have done better in life. Suppose he 
recovers, what will become of him ?’ 

‘Then we’ll hang him, of course,’ 
was the reply. 

So in any event, a limit was put to 
the dark and checkered career of the 
man who had escaped the gallows once 
only to find it awaiting him again. I 
felt sorry that what was meant for an 
act of kindness on my part should have 
led to such an unexpected termination. 
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CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 
OUR ADVENTURES IN THE BUSH. 

Snort.y after noon, on the same day, 
we resumed our journey towards Mount 
Alexander. 

A creek-bed, full of deep but deserted 
holes, ran parallel with the road, part of 
the way, and this was the first sign we 
saw of the actual diggings. Soon after 
this, we passed numerous tents and 
rough wooden shanties, and then we 
drove in full view of the gold-fields. 
Every thing wore an unsettled look of 
disorder, for man had on all sides de- 
stroyed the beautiful in supplying his 
own wants. Ragged stumps of trees 
that had been cut down for fire-wood 
were alone left, where the green waving 
foliage had once sparkled in the splen- 
dors of the riant morning, ere the wild 
man had been driven away before the 
ruthless tide of invasion ; heaps of sand, 
broken ground, and gullies of mud, 
were now to be seen instead of the ver- 
dure that once crowned the hills, and, 
with its carpet of emerald, brightened 
and lent luxuriance to the plain. Every 
thing before me contrasted harshly with 
what it had been when, in a state of na- 
ture, the landscape was gay with the 
lovely handiwork of Flora ; when the 
aborigine danced in his native glee, and 
every living thing disported in the glad- 
ness of its existence. 

Hundreds of flags suspended from 
poles above the roofs of as many houses, 
fluttered in the breeze. These served to 
guide the diggers to the various stores, 
doctors’ shops, and other places where 
some public want was ready to be sup- 
plied, at prices which were at once enor- 
mous and profitable to the sellers. 

On the following morning, we set out 
for Bendigo, another great gold-field, 
distant thirty miles from the Mount Al- 
exander diggings. Leaving behind the 
rolling granite country around the latter 
district, we arrived at the base of a bar- 
rier of steep rocky ranges, which here 
rose directly across the road, and dis- 
tinctly marked the commencement of 
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the gold country. The hills were not 
lofty, but they rose with fine sweeping 
outlines from the plain into bold, isolat- 
ed masses against the clear sky, and 
were clothed with a profusion of forest 
and verdure to their very summits. The 
road by a steep ascent reached a gap in 
the hills, commanding a magnificent 
view to the south, with Mount Alexan- 
der rising in solitary beauty out of un- 
dulating plains, and shadowy lowlands, 
and misty mountain ranges far beyond. 
In the opposite direction we overlooked 
the dark forested ridges and deep inter- 
vening hollows of the Bendigo gold- 
field. The gap in the hills was abrupt, 
and passing through it we immediately 
descended by a steep, narrow gully, 
which, gradually widening, led us to the 
head of a picturesque and fertile valley, 
with wooded slopes, and verdant gullies 
branching off right and left, and a wide 
but low alluvial bottom, through which 
wound a creek that, here and there ex- 
panding, formed a chain of water-holes. 
This was the Bendigo valley. After fol- 
lowing it for about a mile, we came to 
several tents on the margin of the creek, 
the first signs of our approach to the 
great centre of attraction. Continuing 
on our way, the tents, although still scat- 
tered, became more numerous, till at 
length the slopes and flats were studded 
with them, while large patches of up- 
turned yellow earth in the midst of the 
grassy plain or ‘flat,’ showed that we 
had reached the outskirts of the dig- 
gings. On the banks of the creek, men 
were standing over tubs of auriferous 
earth, or ‘ washing-stuff,’ as it is called, 
which they worked about with a spade, 
occasionally tilting out the muddy wa- 
ter, and baling in fresh from the creek. 
Very soon the tents became as thiekly 
packed as houses in a town, and the 
road passed between rows of large 
stores, shops, auction-rooms, and such 
like, while beyond and around were seen, 
instead of green flats and grassy gul- 
lies, vast level areas covered with grav- 
el, clay, and sand, and burrowed with 
innumerable gold-diggers’‘ holes.’ The 
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creek here appeared close to the road; and 
on its opposite bank we observed a reef 
of red rock, jagged and pointed, every 
chink and crevice of which bore evi- 
dence of having been carefully cleared 
of the earth, which in the natural order 
of things had once been collected there. 
This was the famous ‘ Golden Point,’ the 
spot where gold was first discovered at 
Bendigo, in the autumn of 1851. 

After passing the point alluded to, the 
road had the creek on one side, and a 
wide tract of deserted workings on the 
other, stretching away for miles down the 
valley. After another mile it again be- 
came a street of tents, stores, and shops, 
behind which were chaotic heaps of 
gravel and clay turned up by the dig- 
gers, 

A stream of busy life was passing up 
and down the streets of Sandhurst — 
for such the township is called — as we 
drove through. There were parties of 
newly-arrived diggers, with their high- 
piled carts; travellers deep in immense 
thigh-boots, and in some dwarfish cases 
looking as if there was a probability of 
their sinking out of sight in them, and 
either mounted on travel-soiled horses 
or moving about on foot ; carts of ‘ wash- 
ing-stuff’ going to the creek to have the 
color — that is to say, the gold—washed 
out; huge drays of merchandise, drawn 
by long teams of jaded bullocks, just in 
from a three or four weeks’ journey 
from Melbourne; and diggers, with pick 
and shovel on shoulder, trudging home- 
ward after the day’s work. 

For the next three miles the road ex- 
tended through almost continuous lines 
of stores and shops, while the diggers’ 
tents were to be seen perched on the 
slopes of the hills, or in the lateral gul- 
lies. The valley bottom was still cov- 
ered with gravel, and burrowed by 
countless pits and tunnels, through 
which the creek had carved out a chan- 
nel. On after examination, however, 
we found that a drive up the principal 
valley gave a very inadequate idea of 
the magnificent scale of the golden de- 
posits at Bendigo, and of the prodigious 
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amount of human labor spent in devel- 
oping them. 

I found, on ascending any command- 
ing eminence, that not only had the en- 
tire bottom or floor of the main valley 
been turned up, but that every inter- 
secting gully, extending into the ranges 
right and left, had also been wrought, 
and that it sent down its tributary yel- 
low stream to meet the great river of 
diggings that filled the breadth of the 
main valley. 

Looking down the valley, and on the 
right of the creek, I observed five or six 
rounded hills with rugged outlines glis- 
tening white against the dark ranges be- 
hind. These were the celebrated aurife- 
rous White Hills. In external appear- 
ance and mineral character they were 
unique, and peculiar to the locality. 
T'wo years before, and while the nature 
of their wealth was still a mystery, a 
party of diggers toiled patiently for sev- 
eral weeks in sinking a shaft to the 
depth of seventy feet, chiefly through 
conglomerated drift of the most obsti- 
nate hardness. They were rewarded at 
length by the discovery of a rich deposit 
of gold, lying on the top of a bed of 
white pipe-clay of unascertained depth, 
and through which they tunnelled, 
bringing down the metal in profusion 
from the roof of their excavation. 
While all this had been going forward, 
many anxious to profit by the result 
had been carefully observing the opera- 
tions; and no sooner was the success of 
the undertaking known than the adja- 
cent ground was marked off, shafts were 
sunk, windlasses erected, and the whole 
paraphernalia of digging life called into 
requisition. 

The main valley, however, was only a 
part of this great gold-field. North of 
the creek there ran a parallel series of 
seven large tributary gullies, some with 
workings two or three miles in extent. 
South of the principal valley two lateral 
gullies debouching on the main stream, 
and running up into the ranges till they 
met, presented a continuous chain of 
miners four miles long. Altogether 
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the Bendigo district must at this time 
have included nearly a hundred gullies 
and flats, extending over an area about 
ten miles in length by half as much in 
breadth. 

The life of the digger is simple, regu- 
lar, and tolerably healthy. His dress is 
a blue elastic vest, or jersey, the same 
as worn by sailors, with the addition, 
during winter, of an outer coarse serge 
shirt. His waist is girt with a plain 
leather belt, in which he usually carries 
his fossicking-knife, for dislodging the 
gold from holes and crevices. If his 
work necessitate his standing in water, 
he wears a pair of water-tight knee- 
boots, drawn up outside the trowsers. 
He usually rises at day-break, and he 
and his mates — one, two, three, or four, 
as the case may be — first prepare and 
dispatch their breakfast, and then sally 
out to their ‘claim’ or ‘hole.’ If the 
latter be far removed from the tent, they 
invariably take with them their dinner, 
and the tin pot for making tea. At sun- 
down they return, bringing the proceeds 
of the day’s work in a small bag, or an 
old match-box. Supper is then prepar- 
ed, which, alike with the other meals, 
consists of beef or mutton, with bread 
and tea. The gold having first been 
carefully washed, is now divided, or 
added to the general store, which is 
often kept in an old pickle-bottle, or a 
collection of castaways of the kind. 

The digger is very free and independ- 
ent; he works hard, but he does so of 
his own will, and in the hope of acquir- 
ing sufficient gain to enable him to 
choose an occupation more congenial to 
his taste, if not entire independence. 
He is generous, and as unsuspicious as 
he is frank. He respects Sunday by an 
entire absence from work, holding it as 
a day of rest and relaxation, although 
not commonly participating in its reli- 
gious observances, but preferring to gos- 
sip with his neighbors, and travel from 
tent to tent, visiting his acquaintances. 

After breakfast on the following morn- 
ing we had a gallop through the bush. 
On every side was seen as we went a 
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labyrinth of gum-trees, with silvery and 
mottled trunks and feathery foliage, 
which offered no shade from the vivid 
and fiery sun-light. Here and there 
gnarled old giants of the forest, with 
twisted trunks and branches, stood up 
in grotesque shapes over dead trees and 
branches that lay half-hidden in the 
high grass, and among lofty trunks half- 
burnt away by bush-fires, whose foliage 
was still green and luxuriant. The 
clustering emerald of the cherry-tree, 
and the she-oak everywhere contrasted 
with the meagre and more sombre foli- 
age of the gum. Occasionally we came 
upon a beautiful grassy glade, with here 
and there a stream, while glimpses of 
the deep purple-tinted outlines of mount- 
ains, indistinct in the distance, rose upon 
the view, ever changing as we went; 
while for music we had the clear 
ting-ting of the bell-bird, the shrill 
hooting of the cockatoo and parrot, and 
the tril/-trill of many a gaudy-plumag- 
ed tenant of the woods. 

The principal incident of the morning 
was our visiting a native mi-mi, or en- 
campment, the huts of which were built 
of loose branches and the bark of the 
gum-tree. The aborigines here bore la- 
mentable evidence of their proximity to, 
and association with, the white man. 
The men of the party were either lying 
down in their huts, or squatting in the 
shade of the same. The women, or lu- 
bras, rose and eyed us wistfully. Some 
had scraps of ragged cloth about them, 
evidently not of native manufacture, 
and which very much tended to spoil 
their picturesqueness, and to hide or mar 
the effect of what little beauty they pos- 
sessed. The hair of all was extremely 
black and coarse, and in some cases tied 
up with strips of handkerchiefs, and 
such like. They had each holes in 
either the cartilage of the nose or ears, 
or both, through which apertures was 
thrust some ornament of their choice, 
usually the bone of a bird, beast, or 
fish. At intervals they chanted in low 
murmuring tones a peculiar native mel- 
ody, meanwhile beating their stretched 
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opossum-skin rugs as a drum accom- 
paniment. 

After this we drove our tandem in the 
direction of the Pyrenees, as far as the 
station of a Scotchman, notorious for 
his possession of bag-pipes, and still 
more so for being addicted to playing 
them. 

It is not necessary to be invited in 
order to insure a welcome in the bush ; 
the solitary denizens of the leafy wil- 
derness are too glad to see the face of a 
visitor not to entertain him with all the 
resources of their homestead, and to the 
best of their ability. 

We found the squatter in a wretched 
slab hut that constituted his dwelling- 
place. He looked as wild as he was 
hairy, but nevertheless made us very 
welcome. After regaling us with tea, 
cold mutton, and stale bread, his usual 
fare, unembellished with even milk or 
butter, for his was a sheep-station, he 
volunteered to give us a tune, and ac- 
cordingly out came the bag-pipes, and 
away he went reeling about the room, 
amid the most vociferous screeching and 
contortion of the instrument, and with 
a highly ludicrous wagging of the head 
and flinging of the legs on his part. 
The effect was prodigious, and elicited 
much glee, but as it is sometimes possi- 
ble to have too much of a good thing, 
we were glad when the performance ter- 
minated. 

Our entertainer’s hut, which of course 
was single-storied, consisted of three 
small rooms. The floor was of mud, 
covered in some places with plaster, and 
the walls of wattle-tree slabs and ‘ dab,’ 
—a kind of hurdle-work, roughly cov- 
ered with a coat of mud. The roof was 
of bark, while of ceiling there was an 
entire absence. Partitions rose up to 
the height of six feet, so that all being 
open above, what was spoken in one 
apartment could be distinctly heard in 
the others. 

In the division first entered was a 
huge recess, where burned a log-fire, the 
smoke of which ascended through a 
wooden chimney. A rifle was slung 
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against the wall, as also a collection of 
the bushy tails of the dingo, or native 
dog. A few greasy and dilapidated vol- 
umes lay on the bench-like shelf, in one 
corner, and on both sides of the fire-place 
was a wooden seat, which when needed 
answered the purpose of a bedstead. 
There was a small window, in which 
dirty white calico was made to serve in- 
stead of glass. In each of the other 
two compartments, which were used as 
bed-rooms, there was a_ stretcher — 
every body who has been in Australia is 
more or less familiar with the so-denom- 
inated cross-legged, canvas-bottomed, 
postless, curtainless, unadorned resting- 
places for the weary sleeper. In addi- 
tion to the stretcher there was a tin pot 
and a tin basin, near and above which, 
hanging from a rusty nail, was a towel 
stiff with dirt, while still higher an old 
worn-out tooth-brush and a dirty comb 
were stuck under the bark roof. There 
were no drawers, cupboards, or shelves, 
so this sticking under the roof was a 
pardonable invention of Mother Neces- 
sity. My friend and myself had the 
wooden couches in the first compart- 
ment placed at our disposal, and blan- 
kets were added as covering for ourselves 
and timber. Our host and another oc- 
cupied the two stretchers. The fire con- 
tinued smouldering during the night. 
The door was secured only by a rude 
latch, and one step across the threshold 
would have brought us into the wild 
bush, with the heavenly host in their 
silence and their beauty shining placidly 
above. 

I was kept awake for hours by the 
eccentricities of a menagerie of house- 
hold pets, one of which, a domesticated 
lamb, kept running in and out of the hut, 
through a gap in the doorway. It 
would vary its performances by alter- 
nately scraping and pawing; poking its 
nose into my face, frisking about as if 
under the influence of strong excite- 
ment, and starting off with a rush, as 
if suddenly taken by surprise. During 
all this time, cats engaged in flirtation 
were capering wildly about the joists 
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and roof, geese were making serious at- 
tempts at conversation, and roosting 
poultry were scratching and murmuring 
within hearing outside ; and at the first 
break of dawn the clarion-note was 
sounded from some red-wattled throat, 
which was the signal for a general cho- 
rus from all parts of the homestead ; 
while the cheerful yet ludicrous notes 
of the laughing jackass, and the song of 
the blackbird, broke melodiously on the 
ear from out the neighboring groves. I 
was awake and up before any of the 
others, and wandered in search of soap 
and water into the division occupied by 
my host, whom I found fast asleep, with 
his mouth disclosing a yawning abyss. 
I felt justified in using his tin basin to 
wash in, there being no other in the hut, 
and proceeded to act accordingly, upon 
which he awoke, yawned, and began his 
daily work by ‘ turning out, or, in other 
words, getting up. ‘You’ll excuse me 
for making use of your wash-hand ba- 
sin,’ I observed, and was about to throw 
away the water I had used, when he 
cried, ‘Stop!’ and taking the basin out 
of my hand, threw its liquid contents 
across the mud floor, with the remark: 
*That’s how we kill the fleas!’ As he 
had slept in his blue day-shirt, and ap- 
peared to entertain a horror of a too 
general application of cold water, he was 
soon dressed, immediately after which 
he went to look after his sheep, that had 
been folded near the hut during the 
night. Breakfast followed soon after- 
wards in the style of the previous 
night’s supper. The guest we had 
found in company with the squatter on 
our arrival was quickly again in the 
saddle, with heavy saddle-bags, and 
great-coat rolled up on the pummel, and 
we were preparing our dog-cart and 
tandem. 

We set out for a point of the Pyre- 
nees distant about ten miles, and halted 
at a homestead near the place of our 
destination. Here we remained for an 
hour, and then left our dog-cart, while 
we, on horseback, struck into a wood- 
splitter’s track, and followed it up the 
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mountain-pass. We ascended for some 
distance a gentle rise through gum for- 
est and scrub, and then had the toilsome 
pleasure of doing the same thing up a 
very steep and rocky gully. As we 
neared the summit of the chain, lofty 
precipices of white quartz rock, deeply 
and vertically furrowed, were presented 
to the eye, surrounded and half-conceal- 
ed by dense forest, which in some places 
extended to the uppermost peaks. At 
the crest of the gully, a magnificent 
prospect of mountain-tops, unbrageous 
woods, and rugged defiles, extending to 
the sea-like plain beneath, and blending 
with the clear blue of the sky on the 
horizon, burst upon the view. Bold in 
outline, and as picturesque as the day 
was bright, this scene was such as 
would have refreshed and delighted the 
eye of a painter, and inspired the mind 
of a poet with ideas of the grand, the 
magnificent, and the beautiful. And its 
effect was not lost upon us, for we sur- 
veyed with happy feeling every feature 
of the rugged picture, and lingered long 
in admiration of its beauties. Another 
short ascent through stringy-bark for- 
est led to the highest point of the pass. 
The track, white as snow, owing to the 
quartz sand which covered it, wound 
through a rich green undergrowth. We 
descended by a gentle slope, and very 
soon came to a spring. Granite cropped 
out here and there, and near the head of 
the pass forming apparently the axis of 
the chain. We descended about seven 
miles on the opposite side, and as far as 
the homestead of the Merri-Merri sta- 
tion, where we arrived much jaded, and 
put up for the night. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning we were again in the 
saddle, and directed our horses’ heads 
towards the summit of a slaty range, 
that here pointed down in a southerly 
direction, and lost itself in the great 
lava plain below. Advancing five or six 
miles, we came to a chain of low hills, 
crested by huge franite rocks, grown 
over with lichens, and as grotesque in 
form—globose, conical, and shapeless— 
as they were irregular in disposition. 
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Two miles further on, another granite 
hill rose out of the plain. 

To the north-west extended the jag- 
ged chain of the taller mountains, blue 
and smoke-like at their summits, yet 
clearly pencilled to the view. Descend- 
ing the ranges, we traversed a wide 
stretch of undulating country, and mo- 
notonous lava plain, thickly furrowed, 
and void of every blade of grass that 
had sprung up there during the winter. 
The smoke of a bush-fire was now 
seen, but it was drifting before the wind 
in a contrary direction to us. Ten miles 
further on we came to a station or home- 
stead, nestled in a hollow, near a fine 
broad and deep pond or water-hole, 
skirted with gnarled gum-trees on one 
side, and a well-cultivated garden on the 
other, which, green and luxuriant, con- 
trasted delightfully with the arid, dreary 
plain that surrounded them, and formed 
a very oasis in the seeming desert. The 
homestead here was a well-built brick 
and wooden house, and comfortably if 
not elegantly furnished. We were in- 
vited to join the family at dinner, which 
we did to our perfect satisfaction. Our 
appearance acted as quite a sufficient in- 
troduction to the good opinion and hos- 
pitalities of the denizens of the bush. 

Soon after dinner we were again in 
the saddle, and set out to the south-east, 
straight across the plain towards a bald 
hill, which shut out the view of a lofty 
mountain. It was a wild and dreary 
country we were now treading, broken 
and furrowed with hollows, which in 
winter had formed swamps, and as we 
advanced it became sterile and rocky. 
The sun went down grandly in the west, 
the brief twilight rapidly waned, and 
our horses were exhausted; but no sta- 
tion or hut was to be seen, nothing but 
the drear, bleak plain met our lengthy 
gaze. By-and-by we came upon a track, 
and followed it awhile, after which we 
left it, and again pursued our course. A 
thin crescent moon shone calmly in the 
heavens. We still wandered on, leading 
our jaded horses, stumbling as we went 
ovtr the rocks that on all sides peeped 
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up above the surface. At length we 
were fairly lost in these rugged, wilder- 
ing wilds. It seemed hopeless to con- 
tinue roaming onward through the dark- 
ness which had shrouded the landscape, 
without a clue to guide us on our way, and 
accordingly we halted. Notwithstanding 
the extreme heat of the day, the wind 
now blew cold and sharp; that, how- 
ever, did not do away with thirst, or the 
necessity for water, but of water we had 
none. The cold wind made us feel 
hungry, but of food we had only a 
fragment of an old ‘ damper ;’ * this we 
ate, and having succeeded in making a 
fire, and a breakwind of boughs, we 
wrapped ourselves respectively in our 
opossum-rugs, and lay down on the 
ground near by, and very soon were 
asleep, with nothing between us and the 
star-spangled canopy of heaven. The 
night sped on in‘solitary flight. 

Then came the first gray streak of 
dawn. I awoke, and, starting up, found 
that our horses were nowhere to be 
seen. They had broken from their moor- 
ings, as a sailor would have said; cer- 
tain it was they had slipped from their 
tether, but that is a common circum- 
stance in the bush, and one that does 
not cause the heroes of a night’s bivouac 
much alarm, for they are usually to be 
found grazing a mile or two off. The 
cheerlesss morning light disclosed to the 
eye a solitary moorland, with valley-like 
undulations, intersected here and there 
by rugged-and rocky ridges. A few 
stunted shrubs and deformed banksias 
consorted well with the craggy nooks 
out of which they grew. We were 
without either track or clue to guide us 
to a station; no living thing was here to 
be seen, and we had neither food nor 
water. Parched and hungry, therefore, 
we set out together to seek the strayed 
horses. After walking about two miles, 
we came upon a flock of sheep and a 
shepherd’s hut. The dogs quickly es- 
pied us, and barked the alarm signal; 
upon which their master, the shepherd, 


* An unleavened cake made of flour and water, 
and baked in ashes. 
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came out in his night garb to see what 
all the noise was occasioned by. We 
asked him for a drink of cold water, 
which we received and drank with no 
ordinary pleasure and satisfaction. He 
told us that we were only a mile from 
the nearest station ; so we made towards 
it, and on our way found our horses 
quietly grazing together in a grassy val- 
ley. We found some difficulty in se- 
curing them; but when that end was 
achieved, we led them back to our place 
of bivouac, where we saddled them, and 
afterwards rode over to the station indi- 
cated. The sun now rose in vivifying 
grandeur, rolling floods of light over 
the more prominent objects of the land- 
scape, and dispelling the mists that had 
hung over the eastern horizon. Beauti- 
ful and exhilarating was the effect of the 
rainbow hues that shot athwartfthe pros- 
pect, gladdening to the heart, and re- 
splendent to the eye. Grand, magnifi- 
cent, sublime, divine loveliness. The 
rising of the sun is more cheering, even 
as his setting is more grand, more in- 
spiring in its pensive glory; but how 
beautiful are both, and what is there in 
the majesty of the elements that can 
outvie their splendor! 

We found the squatter at the station 
in his hut, and in bed. However, he 
bade us welcome, rose, and putting a 
handful of the coarse green tea in com- 
mon use throughout the bush, into the 
large tin pot, prepared for breakfast. 
Our adventure was soon told, and, as it 
was devoid of novelty, just as quickly 
dismissed. After breakfast, we again 
mounted our horses, and cantered away 
to the northward, across the sun-lit 
plain, and into the forest. At first, a 
few reeds and ferns bordered our path, 
but these soon disappeared, and we found 
ourselves in the midst of charred and 
fallen trunks — striking evidences of the 
recent ravages of bush-fires. Of all the 
rich and characteristic vegetation that 
formed the undergréwth of the forest, 
two or three weeks before, not a trace 
now remained, save in the burnt stems 
or fronds of the fern-tree; but even 
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these, instead of branching out like the 
feathery palm, hung down forlornly from 
the tops of the trunks. Every green shrub 
had been devoured by the flames ; on all 
sides were trees of colossal dimensions, 
and presenting smooth branchless trunks 
for a hundred feet or more from the 
ground ; the trunks were charred, but 
their foliaged tops had escaped the fiery 
element, and were still green and luxu- 
riant—offering a singular contrast to the 
signs of death and desolation beneath. 

The track we had followed, which at 
first was clearly defined and easy, be- 
came indistinct, and then gradually ef- 
faced as we advanced. To continue to 
follow it was beyond our power, for it 
often lay beneath a chaos of huge fallen 
trunks and branches, and often it be- 
came necessary to make a long detour in 
order to avoid these ; which, two or three 
hundred feet in length, would here and 
there arch over a ravine and leave a pas- 
sage beneath. These obstacles having 
been rounded, we had again to seek the 
old track as a clue through the forest ; 
and afterwards to discover a spot where, 
by means of leaping, climbing, and 
scrambling, the horses might force a 
passage ; so great was the labyrinth. 

What most attracted attention, and 
interested me, while passing through 
these tangled ruins of vegetation, was 
the magnificent growth and size of the 
trees. Even the lightwood-tree grew to 
the height of a hundred feet. 

Neither the voice of a bird, nor the 
chirp of an insect, sounded through 
these all but lifeless solitudes; every 
living thing appeared to have perished 
in the wide-spread conflagration. The 
wind whistled mournfully through the 
leafy crowns of the standing trees, while 
occasionally the distant crash of a falling 
trunk, deep and loud—the avalanche of 
the forest —broke the silence of this 
singular scene of desolation. 

Onward we toiled, and at length reach- 
ed a streamlet flowing through a chan- 
nel of soft mud. Had the thirsty horses 
been allowed to drink, they would have 
been hopelessly bogged; but drink they 
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wanted, and drink I was determined to 
let them have if by any means I could 
possibly accomplish the service. Ac- 
cordingly I crept down to the water- 
side, took off my hat, filled it from the 
running brook, and retracing my steps, 
succeeded in affording the necessary re- 
lief. 

After an hour’s ride from this point of 
our day’s journey, the forest, instead of 
being burnt up, merely showed signs of 
singeing ; and very soon we passed the 
limits of devastation, and entered a green 
alley, cut through the undergrowth, and 
walled in with the most luxuriant vege- 
tation. The effect of the transition 
from the bare lifeless forest to this ex- 
uberance of vegetable life, was at once 
pleasing and refreshing. Never before 
did moss and lichen appear so exquisite- 
ly perfect in form and tint. The fern- 
tree extended its green and feathery 
fronds, and contrasted with the darker 
shades of the forest beyond. Delicate 
tendrils climbed up into the trees, and 
hung from branch to branch. The liquid 
ting of the bell-bird, the chirrup and 
flutter of paroquets, and the shout of 
the laughing jackass, now resounded on 
every side; and as we trotted along, our 
jaded steeds freshened up, and caught 
at reeds and ferns, and no doubt wel- 
comed the prospect of grass. 

After riding for about four miles 
through these beautiful groves and 
shrubberies, in which huge gum and 
stringy bark-trees towered three hun- 
dred feet above our heads, we emerged 
into an open valley. The latter we trav- 
ersed, and then followed a long sharp 
ridge which led to another deep delving 
valley. Into this we descended on foot, 
the horses sliding rather than walking 
down its crumbling sides as we led them 
after us. 

In the deep solitudes of this rugged 
vale we found a picturesque streamlet, 
gurgling as it went, and in some places 
over-arched by fallen trees. After this 
we crossed a steep range, and found an- 
other such brook beyond it; and again, 
another range and another brook. Here, 
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overtaken by night, we were compelled 
to camp; for to make our way through 
the bush was impossible, in the dark- 
ness. We kindled a fire, and envelop- 
ing ourselves in our rugs, lay down be- 
side it; and hungry and supperless, 
sank once more to slumber. 

We had been camped just sufficiently 
long to allow of about two hours’ sleep, 
when I dreamt myself in Phantom-land, 
and suddenly awoke to find that we were 
surrounded by a dusky group of wild 
men, hooting loudly, as they seemingly 
danced around the red embers of our 
fire. I rose, with something like a start. 
Was it a vision, or a dream, or reality ? 

For the moment, the transition from 
profound sleep to my waking senses 
rendered me incapable of deciding, so 
strange was the bewilderment. But it 
was only for a moment, and then I clear- 
ly appreciated my position, and saw that 
we had been merely disturbed by na- 
tives. 

The moon shone brightly down from 
her silver throne, and lighted up the 
landscape far and near with her placid 
beams, and made the dark and moving 
figures before me stand out with won- 
derful distinctness. My companion had 
been aroused by the cries of the abo- 
rigines almost at the same moment as 
myself, and we both sprang to our 
feet together. There was much noise 
and gesticulation, much brandishing of 
spears, and jumping-to-and fro on the 
part of our midnight visitors. What 
was to be done? What did they want? 
Such were the hurried inquiries of Mr. 
Wade. I calmed his troubled soul by 
a few words of assurance and conso- 
lation. He wished himself back at Mel- 
bourne. 

I uttered a scrap of the native tongue 
I had picked up elsewhere. Those be- 
fore me evidently failed in comprehend- 
ing my meaning, or even in recognizing 
the sounds. Feeling it rather awkward 
and provoking to continue standing, with- 
out bringing about some interchange of 
ideas, and being, moreover, myself very 
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desirous of making their more familiar 
acquaintance, I commenced a species of 
active pantomime, such as pointing to the 
fire, and then to themselves, with a view 
of ascertaining where theirs lay, as the 
aborigines always keep their fires burn- 
ing during the night. The result was 
that friendly relations were at once es- 
tablished, and that we saddled our horses 
and set out together for their mi-mi. The 
light of the moon, which, at the time of 
our camping had not risen, was now suf- 
ficient to guide us, even had we been 
alone; but with the natives leading the 
way for us, we experienced but little 
difficulty in getting over the ground. 
We had not proceeded far, when an 
opening in the forest disclosed to our 
expectant eyes the gleam of fires. The 
antics of our guides told us that there 
lay their encampment. I was ripe for 
adventure, and this lapse into the realms 
of aboriginalism was rather gladdening 
and pleasant excitement to my brain 
than otherwise ; and I hailed the novelty 
with delight. We reached the mi-mi; 
fires were gleaming here and there, to 
the number of twenty, within a circuit 
of a hundred yards, and round these 
fires were squatted the dark forms of 
men and women, unclad, save with 
the loose folds of an opossum rug, and 
unadorned save with a fish or other bone 
thrust through the cartilage of the nose, 
or the pendulums of the ears, and with 
wilgie and with paint. But the applica- 
tion of the latter was the most conspicu- 
ous feature about them ; some were dis- 
tinguished by white longitudinal lines 
drawn down the legs and arms, with lat- 
eral lines of similar color drawn parallel 
with their ribs, and otherwise chalked 
off so as to resemble skeletons, such 
being the effect sought. Others, again, 
were colored after the rainbow pattern, 
and upon these the whole resources of 
the earths at their command had been 
called into requisition for the purpose of 
making bright and grand. The effect of 
the red flare of the fires upon these gro- 
tesque figures was very singular and 
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wild. Wilgie is simply the fat of ani- 


mals, with which their hair and part of 
the body were anointed. 

The entire group rose up with a many- 
tongued utterance as they caught sight 
of us, and there was great sensation at 
once evident among their number. They 
gathered round us, with spear and boom- 
erang; and while they eyed us scruti- 
nizingly, they kept up an incessant 
conversation with those of their party 
who had disturbed and led us thither, 
in which, no doubt, they asked for full 
particulars of their meeting with us, 
where we were found, and what we were 
doing, as well as deliberated upon what 
it would be best to do with us. The 
novelty of the scene was striking. Here 
we were among the wild children of 
nature, in the wild bush, at midnight. 
Judging that the performance of a cor- 
robberri would conduce to the general 
hilarity, and drive away suspicion from 
the minds of the natives as to our dis- 
position towards them, I suggested such 
without loss of time by dancing a horn- 
pipe. The suggestion was received with 
uproarious manifestations of delight, and 
the dusky throng began their revels with 
ringing shouts like laughter, and with 
much leaping and agitation of body. I 
feel that language is inadequate to por- 
tray the scene that followed, and that 
any description I may pen will but cold- 
ly, faintly, picture to the mind of the 
reader the vivid and energetic display of 
passion and animation that was present- 
ed by those aboriginal performers of this 
night corrobberri of the Australian wil- 
derness; nevertheless, I shall draw the 
outline. The women of the tribe re- 
tired together into the shades of the 
neighboring grove, and quickly reap- 
peared, and ranged themselves in lines 
on either side of the fires. Suddenly, 


and with a shout—half-yell, half-song— 
they commenced dancing ; the singing be- 
ing meanwhile sustained with vigor, and 
the motions of limb with great energy. 
A patriarchal group sat near us, beating 
time on stretched skins ; the rest of the 
men had retired into the sombre shades 
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of the forest, and were unseen. The 
gesticulations and dance of the women 
grew more violent and rapid as the mo- 
ments fled, and the performance seemed 
a perfect whirl, accompanied by a deaf- 
ening and exciting chorus. Quickly they 
vanished from before us, but the music 
was still heard. Just then the men, like 
spectres, emerged from the darkness, 
and came forward into the obscure light 
shed by the yet uncherished fires, and 
joined in chorus with the women. As 
the strange figures of the men, with their 
bodies painted gaudily with red, blue, 
white, and yellow clay, and in such va- 
ried ways that no two individuals were 
alike, came forward in mystic order from 
the obscurity of the background, while 
the singers and beaters of time were in- 
visible, the effect was highly theatrical. 
The dance was now progressive, the first 
movement being slow, and introduced 
by two performers; the others, men and 
women, one by one, joining in, and each 
imperceptibly warming into savage atti- 
tudes and almost frenzical excitement. 
The legs were stretched to the utmost, 
the head was turned over one shoulder, 
the eyes glared, and were fixed with the 
fiercest energy all in one direction; and 
the arms were raised, the hands grasping 
either spears, waddies, boomerangs, or 
other instruments. And so, after a se- 
ries of evolutions too rapid and too 
wild to define, a signal was given by 
the beaters of time, upon which each 
fire was fed with a handful of dry leaves. 
These, instantly blazing up, illumined 
the whole scene, revealing the dusky 
figures of the performers, bright and 
agitated, quivering and vibrating, reel- 
ing and spinning, with admirable effect. 

Again the fires were fed, and the glare 
of the picture was more intense. It 
would have served Martin for a sketch 
of Pandemonium. The jump now kept 
time with each beat, and at every leap 
the dancers took about six inches to one 
side; while this motion was conducted 
in lines right and left. The entire tab- 
leau was thrilling, grand. The dark, 
wild forest scenery around, the bright 
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fire-light gleaming on the savage and 
uncouth figures of the men, their natu- 
rally dark hue being made to look abso- 
lutely unearthly by their rudely arti- 
ficial coloring, which also gave them an 
indescribably ghastly and fiendish as- 
pect; their grotesque attitudes, their pe- 
culiarly strange and energetic contor- 
tions and movements, together with the 
inhuman sound of their yelling song, 
mingled with the wild and monotonous 
wail of the women, made altogether a 
very near approach to the horribly sub- 
lime. The excitement produced among 
the actors by this dance was extreme. 
Comparatively listless at first, they were 
filled with sudden energy on joining in 
it, and every nerve was strung to the ut- 
most degree. Then it was that anima- 
tion, wild, picturesque, and thrilling, 
in its theatric intensity, lived in every 
movement, every gesture, and every cry, 
to which was given a momentary but 
vivid existehce. The fires for a while 
sustained gradually lowered, and the 
performance ended by a_ triumphant 
flourish of many voices, accompanied 
with a loud tattoo beaten on the stretch- 
ed skins; immediately after which there 
was a simultaneous descent to the 
ground, and a universal squatting of 
men and wofnen round the fires, which 
were again fed, and great was the crack- 
ling and the blaze, the converse and the 
glee. 

The light of morning was fast break- 
ing above the eastern horizon ere the 
revels were done, and the feasting was 
over — for, reader, the corrobberri was 
followed by the roasting of a kangaroo, 
and much beside; and the tail of the 
kangaroo was selected for us as a special 
dainty. My companion had looked for- 
ward to our being eaten by this time. 

‘We must begone,’ said I to him, 
after the feasting was over, ‘for the wild 
men wish to retire to their gunyas; and 
we to continue on our journey.’ 

The horses had been left grassing at 
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a short remove, and almost within sight, 
and the dusky throng were somewhat 
scattered ; some, and the majority, squat- 
ted round the fires like ourselves, others 
were wandering about, and passing in 
and out of their gunyas. 

The stars were still shining through 
the gray sky of the dawn, as we rose 
from our seat on a log of wood, and in- 
timated by signs that we were about to 
depart. They wished us to linger, and 
pointed to the gunyas in which we might 
slumber and abide ; we disregarded their 
entreaties, and set off to look after our 
horses. The multitude followed in our 
track, leaping and shouting as they 
went, and breaking into still greater 
merriment on the first sight of the 
horses ; for on the back of the nearest 
three natives were scrambling, one of 
whom was a woman, while the other 
was bounding across the plain a mile or 
more away, with about the same num- 
ber clinging to him. This was fine 
sport, no doubt, for the equestrians, but 
not exactly the sort of amusement our 
wearied horses were likely to be dis- 
posed for; so we employed our best 
endeavors in relieving them of their nu- 
merous riders, by pulling the latter off 
the horse nearest us, and waiting the 
return of the other one, in order to have 
the satisfaction of repeating the cere- 
mony. This was accomplished after the 
lapse of about twenty minutes, when we 
mounted and rode off amid the shouts of 
the entire tribe. A scampering crowd 
of agile young runners accompanied us 
for nearly a mile, after which they turn- 
ed back, and in all probability went to 
bed, and that at a more advanced hour 
than was usual with them — although 
the natives of Australia are notorious 
for sitting up half the night long; hence 
perhaps their astronomical knowledge, 
which is very keen. 

We were away — galloping across the 
landscape, in the rising light of morn- 
ing. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Huspanp AnD Wire; or, The Science of 
Human Development. Carleton, Pub- 
lisher. 


Tuts work is a moral and physiolo- 
gical treatise on marriage, and the laws, 
natural and conventional, which govern 
it. The author is a lady, and she has 
displayed as much knowledge of her 
subject as any lady we imagine could 
desire. She treats largely of the evil 
results of ill-assorted marriages — es- 
pecially of marriages between cousins, 
which she strongly deprecates ; and she 
points out the causes of moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical improvement and dege- 
neracy, and employs forcible arguments 
showing how a race may be improved 
or deteriorated. 

The natural period allotted to man’s 
existence is about a century, but owing 
to the artificial life he leads in the pre- 
sent age of the world, his constitution 
has become enfeebled through success- 
ive generations, and he is old in what 
should have been his prime. 

Speaking of inherited tendencies, the 
author quotes the following instances in 
support of a well-known theory, to which 
many more could be added: 


‘Insthe first part of this work, published 
twenty years ago, examples were given of 
various remarkable persons who inherited 
their strong mental traits from their moth- 
er. I am now able to cite other examples in 
which hereditary intellectual qualities have 
descended directly from the father. Proba- 
bly as many instances can be adduced on 
the one side as on the other. Doubtless, in 
every instance, it will be found that the pe- 
culiarities of both parents were merged in 
the child, each contributing to the rare com- 
bination of the new being. 

‘Braise Pascat, ‘perhaps the most bril- 
liant intellect that ever lighted on this lower 
world,’ was the son of a French savan. His 
father was one of the finest scholars, and es- 
pecially one of the best mathematicians of 
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his time — and the splendid gifts of the son 
seemed like a direct inheritance from the 
sire. 

‘Young Pascat lost his mother at a very 
early age. We know very little of her. Few 
women at that period were eminent in his- 
tory. But we are told that she was descend- 
ed from the best families in the province of 
Auvergne, on the side of both father and 
mother. A long line of cultivated ances- 
try was needed to perfect this wonderful 
child. 

‘From early childhood, young Pasca.’s 
brilliant mental powers were the admiration 
of the age. Unfortunately, however, from 
the effect of intense application, his health 
failed before he arrived at manhood, and 
after a life of pain and suffering, he died 
at the early age of thirty-six. Pity there 
were none to teach him the laws of life and 
health! ‘The murder of the Innocents’ 
has always been countenanced by admiring 
friends, as well as by a perverted public sen- 
timent. 

‘Another instance, in which a special tal- 
ent appears to have descended directly from 
the father, may be found in the BonnEvr fam- 
ily of France. 

‘Rosa Bonnevr, by her preéminent geni- 
us, has made her name a household word in 
all civilized countries. She has, however, 
two brothers— one a sculptor and the other 
a painter — who have already obtained much 
celebrity as artists, and also a sister who su- 
perintends the Free School of Design for 
Girls, in Paris. 

‘The father of this gifted family was him- 
self an artist; and although neither great in 
art, nor wealthy, nor successful, yet he has 
transmitted his own talents, increased many- 
fold, to his children. 

‘We are told that the genius of the Bon- 
HEURS was derived from the father, and this 
was supposed to be the end of the matter. 
No one speaks of the mother; one cannot 
learn any thing of her, or of her history. 
Yet the laws of mental inheritance are sufli- 
ciently established to enable us to venture 
the assertion that the mother, too, must have 
been a woman of fine powers, of fine quali- 
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ties of temperament, which, combining with 
the talents of the father, have reappeared in 
the children, and given them genius, 

‘We have an illustration of this at home, 
in our great family of marked and rather ec- 
centric geniuses, the Beecuers, They are 
all, most unmistakably, ‘chips of the old 
block.’ The grain and fibre of Beecherism 
is in every one of them. Yet the children 
of the first mother differ from those of the 
last ; and the two most popular and brilliant 
members of the family—Srower, and Henry 
Warp—were born when their parents were 
in the fullest maturity, use, and confidence 
of their powers. 

‘The late THEopoRE PaRKER is another 
example of strong and sturdy manhood, in- 
herited from a like ancestry. He was de- 
scended in a direct line from the Puritan 
settlers of the Massachusetts Colony ; his an- 
cestors, almost without exception, having 
been farmers and mechanics, and usually ac- 
tive participants in the military affairs of 
their day. His grandfather, Joun Parker, 
was a zealous friend of liberty, and was cap- 
tain in the battle of Lexington. His father 
was a millwright and pump-maker, a man of 
robust habits and sturdy sense, a great read- 
_er, fond of mathematics, with which branch 
of science he was well acquainted — an in- 
dependent thinker —a Unitarian in belief, 
and possessing remarkable powers of ex- 
pression and argument. His mother was a 
highly cultivated woman for that day—a 
model of personal beauty, fond of litera- 
ture, and with an enthusiastic taste for 
poetry. 

‘Here was the son of many brave and 
hardy generations, reproducing and intensi- 
fying in himself the marked family traits. 
Here, also, is another victim of violated law. 
It is said that he was accustomed to the most 
prolonged study, sometimes averaging fif- 
teen hours a day —study, too, of the most 
exhaustive kind, varied by fatiguing journeys 
to lecture; add to this the effort of speak- 
ing every Sunday in an immense hall — 
no wonder that he died at fifty, though he 
ought to have lived to eighty. 

‘Jonn Quincy Apams was probably the 
most remarkable instance of transmitted 
mental traits of character to be found in 
the annals of this country. The following 
extract from the life of his father, Joun 
Apams, abundantly proves to what extent 
his great intellectual powers and his unim- 
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peachable moral integrity were a direct in- 
heritance : 

‘* In two things he was favored above most 
men who have lived. He was happily mar- 
ried to a woman whose character was singu- 
larly fitted to develop every good trait of 
his own; with a mind capable of compre- 
hending his, with affection strong enough 
to respond to his sensibility, with a sym- 
pathy equal to his highest aspirations, and 
yet with flexibility enough to yield to his 
stronger will without impairing her own 
dignity. In this blessed relation he was 
permitted to continue fifty-four years, em- 
bracing more than the whole period of his 
active life; and it is not too much to say 
that to it he was indebted, not merely for 
the domestic happiness which ran so like a 
thread of silver through the most troubled 
current of his days, but for the steady and 
unwavering support of all the highest pur- 
poses of his career. Upon the several oc- 
casions when his action placed him in the 
most critical and difficult positions, when the 
popular voice seemed loud in condemning 
the wisdom or the patriotism of his course, 
her confidence in his correctness seemed nev- 
er to have wavered for a moment. Not a 
trace of hesitation or doubt is to be seen in 
her most confidential communications ; on 
the contrary, her voice in those cases came 
in to reinforce his determinations, and to 
urge him to persevere. Often she is found 
to have drawn her conclusions in advance ; 
for several of her letters bear on the out- 
side the testimony of her husband’s admira- 
tion of her sagacity. The soothing effect 
this must have had upon him, when chafed 
as his temper frequently was by the severe 
friction to which it was exposed in the great 
struggles of his life, may easily be conceiv- 
ed. An ignoble spirit would have thrown 
him into depression ; a repining and dissatis- 
fied one would have driven him frantic. 
Hers was lofty, yet cheerful; decided, yet 
gentle. Whilst she understood the foibles 
of his character, and yielded enough to 
maintain her own proper authority, she 
never swerved from her admiration of his 
abilities, her reliance upon the profoundness 
of his judgment, and her pride in the in- 
tegrity of his life. And if this was her state 
of feeling, it was met on his part by a devo- 
tion which never wavered, and a confidence 
scarcely limited by a doubt of the possibility 
of an error. A domestic relation like this 
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compensated for all that was painful and 
afflictive in the vicissitudes of his career ; 
and its continuance to so late a stage in 
their joint lives left to the survivor little 
further to wish for in this world beyond the 
hope of a reiinion in the next. 

‘¢The other extraordinary blessing was 
the possession of a son, who fulfilled in his 
career all the most sanguine expectations of 
a father. From his earliest youth, Joun 
Quincy Apams had given symptoms of un- 
common promise; and contrary to what so 
frequently happens in such cases, every year 
as it passed over his head only tended the 
more to confirm the hopes that had been 
raised from the beginning. A friendly na- 
ture received from early opportunities of 
travel and instruction in foreign lands, not 
the noxious seeds which so often germinate 
to spread corruption, but a generous and 
noble development as well of the intellect 
as of the affections. At twenty years of age 
his father saw in him the outline of a full- 
grown statesman, a judgment which time 
served only the more unequivocally to con- 
firm. But it was not merely in the circum- 
stances of his brilliant progress as a public 
man that his parents had reason to delight. 
As a son, affectionate, devoted, and pure, his 
parents never failed to find in him sources 
of the most unmingled satisfaction. In what- 
ever situation he was placed, and however 
far removed from them in the performance 
of his duties, he never forgot the obligation 
he owed to soothe by every effort in his 
power the hours of their declining years.’’ 


Mr. Lewes, in his ‘Physiology of 
Common Life,’ in speaking of the same 
subject, confirms the preceding view : 


‘Wuen the paternal influence is not coun- 
teracted, we see it transmitted. Hence the 
common remark: ‘Talent runs in families.’ 
The proverbial phrases, ‘ L’esprit des Morte- 
marts,’ and the ‘ wit of the Sheridans,’ imply 
this transmission from father to son. Ber- 
NaRDO TAsso was a considerable poet, and 
his son Torguato inherited his faculties, 
heightened by the influence of the mother. 
The two Herscuets, the two Cotmans, the 
KemBte family, and the Coteripaes, will at 
once occur to the reader; but the most 
striking example known to us is that of the 
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family which boasted Jean Sepast1an Bacu 
as the culminating illustration of a musical 
genius, which more or less was distributed 
over three hundred Bacus, the children of 
very various mothers.’ 


The author’s reflections upon the state 
of society in large towns are severe, but 
we have not space to quote more than 
the following, with which we conclude 
our notice of the work: 


‘OnE custom which prevails extensively in 
cities, is most pernicious and evil in its in- 
fluences. I refer to the constant and inti- 
mate attentions of unmarried gentlemen to 
married ladies. Society tolerates this gal- 
lantry — even fosters, protects, and defends 
it, as a refined stimulus to social life. The 
husband is pleased with the attentions which 
his wife commands; the wife is vain of her 
power, and of her conquests; while her ri- 
vals may envy or admire the piquancy of her 
Platonic friendships. If she is gay and at- 
tractive, a whole bevy of singlé gentlemen 
become her constant attendants; they make 
her morning calls; ride with her; walk with 
her; attend her to the ball; to the opera; 
or meet her there; always smiling and ele- 
gant, as her very welcome satellites. The 
husband smiles, too, dreaming only of his 
own ease and freedom, and of his wife’s pop- 
ularity. Thus we have created and tolerated 
that order of ‘nice young men’ who become 
attaghed to other men’s wives, but for them- 
selves despise matrimony. 

‘The sharp tongue of the country town 
would soon talk such men out of its bor- 
ders. Such neighborly supervision may 
have its inconveniences; but in a commu- 
nity where every body knows just what fam- 
ilies, or members of families attend church, 
just which ladies have four new bonnets 
a year, and which contrive to get along with 
two or three, this class of the genus homo, 
at least, has no chance of an existence. 
Every whisper of scandal awakens an echo 
of warning in each household; but when a 
city has merged the individuality of its hun- 
dreds of thousands, it has no protection for 
the thoughtless young wife, whose husband, 
absorbed in his own pursuits, leaves her to 
stem the current of ruinous social precedents 
as best she can.’ 
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Snovtper-Srrars. By Henry Morrorp. 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Philadel- 
phia. 

Tue great merit of this book is its 
graphic vigor and life-like reality ; but 
although the numerous sketches in 
which it abounds are vivid, and the 
‘hits’ telling, there is a want of sus- 
tained interest throughout, and our judg- 
ment of it as a novel hardly does just- 
ice to the evident ability of its author 
as a writer, while, if called upon to 
pronounce upon the merits of certain 
portions of it, our verdict would be 
much more flattering. Weimagine that 
Mr. Morford himself is as well aware 
of its merits and defects as any one else, 
and that he knows it to be sketchy and 
episodical, and lacking in dramatic pow- 
er and prolonged interest; but relying 
on the general excellence of the compo- 
sition and the popularity of his subjects, 
he trusts to its favorable acceptance by 
the public. Had he bestowed more la- 
bor upon a well-connected story, he 
would, with the same display of talent, 
have achieved a far greater success. 


A Pornt or Honor. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of ‘The Morals of Mayfair,’ etc. 
Harper and Brothers. 

Tue author of this work is neither a 
novice in the world, nor in novel-writ- 
ing. His first work, ‘The Morals of 
Mayfair,’ had the advantage of a title 
very taking to London society, which a 
leading London critic was cruel enough 
to say was about the only point of merit 
in the book; but upon perusing it, we 
thought differently, and upon very just 
literary grounds. That work was inar- 
tistic in its construction, and its title 
was a misnomer — for we looked in vain 
to find any thing more than a casual 
mention of ‘Mayfair’ in it; but it 
abounded in passion and tenderness, 
and was full of reality; and, for a 
season, it was a sensation, although 
the great library monopolist of the me- 
tropolis failed to supply his subscribers 
with a single copy of it. His subse- 
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quent works have not been quite as 
popular. The last of these is now be- 
fore us; and in spite of trifling defects, 
we find the same old charm in reading 
it which possessed us when we first 
turned over the pages of the ‘ Morals of 
Mayfair.’ There is something both in 
the style and sentiments which is fas- 
cinating, and the merits of the book are 
less easy to define than its blemishes ; 
moreover, the incidents introduced are 
generally of an order highly interesting 
to most novel-readers, as well as to the 
mere student of sociology. There is a 
delicate analysis, and a quiet revealing of 
character perceptible throughout, and 
we follow the fortunes of the dramatis 
persone with prolonged interest. The 
plot is, on the whole, rather sensational, 
but it differs from the sensational school 
in its manner of treatment. The story 
has the merit of shortness, a still pre- 
vailing fault with most English novels 
being their extreme length and ver- 
bosity. 


Smith, English & Co. 
Philadelphia. 


‘The Young Parson’ is the title of a 
work by a young clergyman, (as we in- 
fer from Philadelphia,) which, in num- 
bers, has been in course of publication 
for several months in one of the relig- 
It presents 
much wholesome satire, a humor some- 
thing broad in its expression at times, 
and not infrequently touches of genuine 
pathos. We cannot forbear quoting a 
single brief passage as indicating the 
benevolent catholic spirit of the writer, 
and so preparing his readers to honor 
his heart, while they await the evidence 
of the merits of his head. The sub- 
joined follows the description of a vis- 
itation to a poor sick parishioner: 


‘The bullion the young parson had 
brought from the seminary in the way of a 
system of theology, had to be coined for 
circulation and use. Clinical preaching 
seemed to be a different thing even from 
pulpit preaching, and yet he was more fully 
impressed with the entire adaptation of the 
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plan of salvation to the real wants of man 
that night, in that lonely hut, than he had 
ever been. impressed with it before. The 
facts connected with the mediatorial work 
of Curist—the birth, life, death, resurrec- 
tion, and intercession of the Incarnate Gop, 
whereby the redemption of human nature 
was actually accomplished in His Person, 
and the office of the Hory Sprrir in making 
this available for any man, by repeating in 
him, as a member of His body mystical, all 
that He had fulfilled as the living Heap; 
these truths, these facts, seemed all-sufficient. 
And these truths had been go clearly set 
forth by Holy Writ, that the young minister 
had only to repeat them in the words of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in order to meet the de- 
mands of the case. Indeed, there was more 
than a compensation for his own want of ex- 
perience and tact, not only in the nature of 
Gop’s plan of salvation, but in the way in 
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which He had declared it. He therefore 
quoted passages from the New Testament, 
in the way of mere assertion, selecting those 
in which the grace of Gop was more partic- 
ularly set forth, as divinely constituted to 
challenge faith, and looked to the SANcTIFIER 
for a blessing. The parable of the one lost 
sheep, simply read without a word of human 
comment, seemed to the young parson to 
have a wondrous beauty and power init. It 
brought to his own mind a new realization 
of the full import of the word ‘ Gospel,’ and 
he resolved that the lesson then taught him 
should not be lost sight of in the public 
ministrations of the sanctuary. And the 
simple assertion of Gop’s proffered mercy, 
of Curis?’s seeking love, seemed to rivet the 
sick man’s attention, allaying his fears, and 
soothing his mind in such a way as to attract 
the notice of the attending physician.’ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘A. P’s ‘ First and Last Duel’ is 
something too much diluted, and quite 
unnecessarily diffuse in trifling incident, 
which adds no whit to the interest of 
the main story. For his good inten- 
tions, we thank him, nevertheless. One 
point in his narrative is not, we think, 
altogether new. We cite it, notwith- 
standing : 


‘I coutp not help but think, while stand- 
ing, pistol in hand, and my second watching 
me with an eagle eye, to see whether I trem- 
bled at the thought that I might presently 
become a mere shell of a man, with my soul 
blown from my body—I say, I could n’t 
help but think, singular as it may seem, even 
at that solemn moment, of a duel which I 
had heard my father describe, when I was a 
boy ; a duel between an old wealthy captain 
of a whaler, and a pompous, passionate mer- 
chant, who had taken offence at some re- 
marks of the old ‘salt,’ which were more 
nervous than complimentary. It was in 
duelling times, and the captain was ‘ waited 
‘upon’ by the merchant’s friend.’ 

‘The challenge was accepted. When ask- 
ed what weapons he chose, he replied: 


**Never mind that: tell your man he can 
bring any ‘weepon’ he likes: I don’t care 
if it’s a scythe ; and I'll fetch what J like. 
Let him bring his friend to see fair play, and 
I'll bring my second mate, to see that every 
thing is ship-shape. We'll fight to-morrow 
morning, in the little meadow-patch, over 
the creek, north of the saw-mill.’ 

‘* All right.’ Next morning, ‘ the parties’ 
appeared: the merchant, attended by his 
friend, armed with a brace of horse-pistols, 
carrying ‘slugs’ as large as grape-shot; and 
the captain with what at first sight appeared 
to be nothing but a tangled coil of rope, to 
which, it was at length discovered, a small 
but well-polished harpoon was attached. 

‘* What have you there?’ asked the sec- 
ond of his antagonist. 

‘* My weepon,’ answered the captain, ‘and 
only one on’em too; while your man has got 
two pistils.’ 

‘Stepping a pace to the right, and poising 
the formidable weapon in his hand for a 
throw, he said, in an unsubdued voice, to his 
second ; 

‘*Are they ready? Ef so be that they 
be, stand by to haul him in! !’ 

‘It is needless, perhaps, to add, that from 
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that moment, the duel on that occasion was 
‘off!’ The irate merchant said, with a ges- 
ture expressive of the most intense disgust: 

‘* Who ever heard of fighting a duel with 
a Harpoon !?’ 


This circumstance, which is pronounced 
to be entirely authentic, has been recalled to 
our mind, by a fact, which was narrated to 
us by a son of one of the ‘ parties in inter- 
est.’ 

Previous to the prohibition of duelling 
by statute, in the State of New-York, soon 
after the death of ALEXANDER HamILTON, at 
the hands of Aaron Burr, under Weehaw- 
ken Heights, it so fell out, in the course of a 
violent political contest on the floor of the 
State Legislature, that two members became 
. engaged in a wrangle, which eventuated in a 
challenge on the part of a rabid politician, 
of the ‘extreme Left,’ who was grievously 
offended at ‘ words spoken in debate.’ 

The challenge was immediately accepted. 

Being the challengée, the ‘ party of the 
second part’ had, of course, the choice of 
weapons. He selected Broad Swords, the 
locale the Saint Lawrence, not a hundred 
miles from Ogdensburgh, where that noble 
river is at least a mile wide, the ‘ parties’ to 
be placed on each side of the broad stream ! 

This disposition of the parties excited 
the vehement ire of the challenger. 

‘Go back to the cowardly poltroon,’ he 
said to his second; ‘tell him his ridiculous 
terms are wholly inadmissible, which he 
must see himself, on a moment’s reflection: 
and ask him why he doesn’t choose a gen- 
tleman’s weapon.’ 

When this report was made, ‘thus then’ 
the challenged party : 

‘What does your man call a ‘Gentle- 
man’s weapon’ ?’ 

‘Why, pistols, of course.’ 

‘Very well: pistols d¢ it: it’s all the 
same to me.’ 

* Place and Time?’ 

* Place—top of Sugar-Loaf Hill; Time— 
six o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 

This was acceptable all around. Next 
morning the ‘parties’ were promptly upon 
the ground, at the time and place appointed. 

‘Sugar-Loaf Hill’ was appropriately 
named, It was a sharp cone, springing up, 
out of a level, verdant meadow, some two 
hundred feet high, with a very narrow base. 
The antagonists were to stand back to back ; 
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march forward ten paces ; and then turn and 
fire. 

This was done: and when the steps were 
accomplished, the ‘ parties’ turned to fire, 
when lo! both were out of sight of each 
other, the sharp top of the ‘Sugar-Loaf’ 
only being visible between them ! 

‘Observing this state of things,’ around 
the top of the cone rushed the challenger, 
just in time to snatch a hasteful glance at his 
antagonist, who was walking leisurely down 
the declivity, on the opposite side. 

‘Halloo!’ he roared: ‘Where are you 
going ?’ 

‘I’m going home,’ was the reply. 

‘Home!’ exclaimed the irate ‘ fighting 
man’—‘HomE!! This makes twice that I 
have tested you. You are an infernal cow- 
ard, Sir!’ 

‘Well, I know that, and so did you, or 
you would n’t have challenged me!’ 

This was a non sequitur. The pursuit 
was suspended, and the conversation drop- 
ped. Also the proposed display on the 
Field of Honor. 


Pray read, in this exquisite October 
Season, the ensuing lines from the Ger- 
man of the tender, melting, mellifluous 
UHLAND, translated with a kindred mel- 
ody, by Mr. Lonerettow. To our ear 
one of the verses seems to sod, as it were, 
with a human audible voice : 


Autumn. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


TRANSLATED BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Sweet Sabbath of the year ! 
Thy evening lights decay : 

Thy parting steps methinks I hear, 
Steal from the world away! 


Amid thy silent bowers 
’T is sad yet sweet to dwell, 

Where falling leaves and fading flowers 
Around us breathe farewell ! 


A deep and crimson streak 
The dying leaves disclose ; 

As on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
’Mid rain, there blooms the rose. 


The scene each vision brings 
Of Beauty in decay ; 

Of fair and early-fading things, 
Too exquisite to stay: 
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Of joys that come no more — 

Of flowers whoge bloom is fled ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore — 
Of friends estranged or dead ! 


Of all that now may seem 
To Memory’s tearful eye 

The vanished rapture of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh ! 


Wuo is the author of the ensuing 
lines? They will thrill many a heart; 
they have thrilled many a heart, now 
cold, in days long gone by. But who 
wrote them? Can any of our corre- 
spondents inform us ? 


I orten think each tottering form, 
That limps along in Life’s decline, 
Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 

And full of ardent thoughts as mine: 


And each has had his dream of joy, 

His own unequalled, pure romance, 
Beginning when the blushing boy 

First thrilled at lovely woman’s glance. 


And each could tell his tale of youth; 
Would think its scenes of love evince 

More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale, before or since. 


Yes! they could tell of tender lays, 
At midnight penned in classic shades ; 
Of days more bright than modern days, 
Of maids more fair than living maids: 


Of whispers in a willing ear, 
Of kisses on a blushing cheek ; 
Each kiss, each whisper, far too dear 
For modern lips to give or speak: 


Of prospects, too, untimely crossed, 
Of passion slighted or betrayed ; 
Of kindred spirits early lost, 
And buds that blossomed but to fade : 


Of beaming eyes and tresses gay, 
Elastic form and noble brow, 

And charms — that all have passed away, 
And left them — what we see them now / 


And is it thus? Js Human Love 
So very light and frail a thing! 

And must Youth’s brightest visions mov 
Forever on Time’s restless wing? 


Must all the eyes that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 

And all the forms, so fair to sight, 

Hereafter only come to this ? 
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Then what are Love’s best visions worth, 
If we at length must lose them thus? 
If all we value most on earth, 
Ere long must fade away from us? 


If that one being whom we take 

From all the world, and still recur 
To all she said, and for her sake, 

Feel far from joy when far from her : 


If that one form which we adore, 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 

Soon withers, and is seen no more — 
Why do we love, if love be vain? 


Tue following is said to have been ac- 
curately copied in pencil, at one of the 
Aquia stations, in Virginia, where stores 
of subsistence were received and deliv- 
ered to the Army of the Potomac. The 
touching epitaph was the handiwork 
of the commissary of the station: 


‘ Here lies the body of Micnart Farr“, 
Who lost his life in rolling a barrel : 
Life is sweet—but he gave up his existence 


In furnishing the army with needful subsist- 
ence!’ 


Almost as affecting and expressive as 
an epitaph copied, very many years ago, 
by an English contemporary and friend, 
from a tomb-stone, in a retired and shady 
nook, some twenty-five miles from the 
ever-memorable battle-field of Waterloo : 


‘Here lies the bones of ALEXANDER Mac- 
PHERSON, 
He was a most extro’dnary person: 
He was slew 
At Waterloo: 
The Bullet 
Went in his Gullet, 
And come out at the back of his neck!’ 


The grammar of this epitaph is un- 
mistakable, and the meaning requires no 
explication. 


Ovr old friend, ‘ Professor Mapes,’ as 
he is most familiarly known — and who 
tells a story, or gives an imitation, with 
more naturalness and effect than any 
one other individual of our acquaint- 
ance —amused us greatly the other 
night with the following anecdote : 

A voluble Frenchman (literally a 
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‘ Citizen of the world,’ we should say) 
was pompously naming over the differ- 
ent cities of Europe in which he had 
sojourned at various and distant periods 
of his life. 

‘TI did live,’ said he, ‘in Paris twelve 
years ; in Rome I was live six years; in 
Londre I was stay sev-en years ; in beau- 
tiful Florence (O ze f-r-e-sh g-r-ape and 
ze bon vin, in ze morning!) eight year ; 
in San Petersbourgh, in ze summer-time, 
eight years; in Naples, I was r-e-side 
elev-en year :’ and so he went on; while 
our friend, pencil in hand, was ‘ putting 
down'the figures.’ 

‘Do you say you lived in all these 
European capitals all those years?’ — 
and he read each separate entry over to 
the Gallic Muncnausen, with the date of 
his sojourn in each. 

‘Yes; zat is r-i-ght.’ 

The figures were added up; and the 
way they Daso.u’p was peculiar. 

‘Why,’ said the Professor, in his grav- 
est manner, ‘my dear Sir, you are over 
a hundred and seventy-five years old!’ 

‘Ah! no— zat cannot be. Read him 
over ’gain.’ 

The statement, item by item, was re- 
capitulated. 

‘Zen it is so; and I am a hundred 
and seventy-five year old! I not mis- 
take ze time zat I live in those places!’ 

Like the Englishman who said that a 
certain horse he was extolling was ji/- 
teen feet high, and of the finest propor- 
tions. 

‘You mean he was fifteen hands high. 
of course — not feet?’ 

‘What did I say?’ 

‘Why, you said that the horse was 
fifteen feet high.’ 

‘Then I mean ‘ feet.’ I never make a 
mistake in the eight of a norse. I know 
w’at an ’orse is: I’m not a hass!’ 


Once upon a time, and not a great 
many years ago either, there was a man 
in the old town of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut —(a born Yankee ‘from hat to 
boots,’ if there ever was one )— when 
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the new ‘ Law for the Assessment and 
Collection of Taxes” came in vogue, ad- 
vertised his tax-responsibilities and his 
‘store-goods’ at the same time, in a po- 
etical inventory, which, since the time 
that Noan went forth on his first voyage 
in the Ark, has never been exceeded. 
We give only an extract, but what a list 
of ‘Yankee Notions’ even that is! The 
whole ‘Curiosity Shop’ would set our 
readers crazy. Indeed, in merely read- 
ing the whole ‘ Taxable Property’ over 
in the Yankee poet’s list, we feel as we 
did in going through the long halls of 
the Patent Office in Washington —a 
sort of vision of the Opening of the 
Seals in the Revelation. 

The copy, for which we are indebted 
to an obliging correspondent, was the 
only one to be found in town, and that fly- 
blown and begrimed in a grocery-store ; 
but such was its popularity, that ten 
thousand copies were called for by the 
tax-burthened public: 


*I aso have tools for the most useful trades ; 
I’ve anvils and hammers for blacksmithing 
blades, 
Good bellows and vices, and pincers and 
tongs, 
And many such things which would fill up 
my song; 
Of clock and watchmakers’ tools, I’ve a 
good set ; 
Lathes, engines, and pliers, pin-vices and 
sets ; 
Fine crystals, and main-springs, and hands 
~~ quite a batch, 
Prepared to work ‘ neatly,’ and too with 
‘ dispatch.’ 
A lot of good tools for the workers of 
paints ; 
For glaziers I’ve diamonds, as pure as the 
saints ; 
Of shoemakers’ tools I have not any lack, 
I’ve lapstones and hammers, awls, pincers, 
and tacks ; 
Lasts, shoe-thread and bristles, wax, sand- 
stone and hone, 
Knives, strap, clamps, and boot-trees, to 
cobblers well known ; 
With joiners’ and carpenters’ tools I’m sup- 
plied ; ' 
Broad-axe, shave, and chalk-line, all good 
and well tried. 
I’ve chisels, and mallets, and augers, and 
bits, 
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Planes, jointers, and try-squares for making 
a fit; 

Squares, bevels, and moulding-planes, bench- 
vice with jaws, 

With fillisters, grooving-ploughs, rabbits, 
and saws ; 

And others too numerous to name on this 
sheet, 

Enough though 1’ll warrant for building 
complete ; 

For MAsons and arcuirects, learned in 
schools, 

I’ve trowels, and gavels, squares, levels, 
and rules ; 

With this class of workmen I’m Free to de- 
clare, 

We’ll meer on the level, and part on the 
square : 

To demonstrate facts, in the chemical line, 

And show my experiments, pleasing the 
mind ; 

I’ve retorts, receivers, glass-tubing and 
flasks, 

Bell-glasses, alembics, and all you can ask ; 

To show by analysis each several part ; 

By synthesis, gracing both nature and art. 

To serve engineers, I’ve a compass and 
chain, 

With which I can measure the forest and 
plain ; ; 

A fine pocket-case, with dividers and scale, 

Protractor and dotters, and pen made of 
steel ; 

I’ve books, too, that treat of this science, 
take hint; 

I’ve Bownitca, and Grsson, and Newron, 
and Firnt; 

I’ve tools too, for all carriage workmen, in 
wood, 

And turners, who ‘ gouge’ to supply them- 
selves food ; 

I’ve shears for the tailor, and thimble and 


goose, 

And razors and combs for the barber’s own 
use ; 

I’ve tools for the dentist, to workjupon 
teeth, 

Files, cutters, and forceps, and turnkeys 
and leaf; 

I’ve beeswax and gypsum, to mould for a 
plate ; 

Gold, silver, and solder, and blowpipe com- 
plete ; 


Daguerrean artists I too can supply 

With camera, plate-holder, coating-box— 
try ; ) 

I’ll teach you the art for a very small sum, 

Of taking fine pictures, ’t is easily done; 

With tools for a doctor, and surgeon beside, 

You all must suppose, I am fully supplied ; 
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My saws, knives, and scalpels would strike 
one with dread ; 

Tenaculums, bistouries, probe-point and 
sharp, 

Directors and probes that can sound every 
part ; 

Trephines, brush, and feelers, and half-circle 
saws, 

Fine steel elevators, with bone-nipper jaws ; 

Small forceps that’s used in dissecting the 
parts, 

A larger pair, useful in one of the arts; 

A gorget and sound for complaints not un- 
known. 

Or electro-magnetism, much quicker done ; 

In short, I’m prepared to assist the dis- 
tressed, 

And will in all cases (if asked) do my best. 

I also have books, such as doctors should 
know, 

Goon’s ‘Study of Medicine,’ Beck and Vet- 
PEAU ; 

James, Burns, Szaman, Denman, and Grosz 
and Dewees, 

With Tomas and Grecory, Cutten and 
BREESE ; 

1’ve Wistar and Horner, and Dunexison, 
rare, 

Sir Cooper and Epwarps, and Friend V1- 
VISSAIR ; 

And Mrver and Tutty, Connecticut names; 

Give Tutty fair play, and the others he’d 
shame. 

In fact, I’ve more books than I’ve now time 
to tell, 

And some of them studied, and learned pret- 
ty well; * 

To those who would like theological rules, 

Know ye, I’ve a kit of the best ‘ preaching 
tools :” 

Three Bistes, four Psalm-Books —I read 
them by turns, 

And also the writings of good Roserr 
Burns; 

Which book, though discarded by some of 
the priests, 

Explains itself fully, as clear as the rest. 

I’ve also the writings of Vourarre and 
LANE; 

Crarx’s Comments, and also the works of 
Tom Pane; 

The songs of Jm Crow and MoFineat — 
do n’t laugh! 

And good ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by Bunyan, 
in calf ; 

I’ve ‘ Fravivs Josepuvs,’ and ‘ Bucx’s Lexi- 
con,’ 

And other good volumes to reflect upon ; 

A good board for checkers, backgammon, 
and chess, 


* Bible and Prayer-Book. 
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A pack of good pasteboards, to play with 
the priests ; 

And fifty more items, whose study belongs 

To men sacerdotal, who like comic songs. 

To suit all professions, I’m rather inclined ; 

I also have tools for the lawyer you’ll find; 

And many the clients that I have advised, 

From Curry and Swirt, and the ‘Statutes 
Revised ;’ 

On evidence, Srarxie, and GrEENLEAF, and 
Hit; 

For pleadings, both Carrry and Goutp have 
done well. 

And many good things in the law I have 
seen, 

That’s wrote in ‘American Law Magazine ;’ 

The criminal code, you must very well 
know, 

I’m very conversant with long time ago ; 

The reason is plain to all Yankee guessers, 

I’ve long been acquainted with Squires and 
Assessors ; 

I’ve Buackxstrone and Kent — yes, and 
Spooner’s ‘ Free Soil,’ 

And the ‘Officer’s Guide,’ by my friend, 
Joun M. Nis; 

Long, long may its author free principles 
preach, 

Till Slavery from tyrants is thrown out of 
reach. 

Of law-books and pamphlets I’ve yet many 
more ; 

Blank deeds, writs and leases, I keep by the 
score ; 

But all are no use — and the thought makes 
me sad, 

To shine as a lawyer, I lack gift of gab! 

My bump of combativeness, sure, is too 
small ; 

Then why should I try pettifogging at all? 

Let reason then dictate, and I’ll remain 
quiet, 

Until I’ve acall—then, ‘ by jingo,’ I il try it. 

Next come to my music; I keep in my room 

Enough of each kind to supply a saloon ; 

Five flutes, one piano-forte, three clarion- 
ets; 

One cymbal, two fiddles for jigs, reels, and 
sets ; 

One fine-toned accordeon, decked off with 
pearl, 

Which goes very well in.the hands of my 
girl; 

I keep the shrill fife and the loud, rattling 
drum, 

And jingling triangle, and tambourine grum. 


Then cheerful we’ll publish each farthing to 
view, 
That’s fit for taxation, and pay our tax too; 
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We’ll mention each item that we may pos- 
sess, 

Though volumes be written the whole to ex- 
press.’ 


Tae op Mercantie ‘ LAND-Marks’ 
or New-York. — It is not only an in- 
structive, but, say what we may, it is 
oftentimes a pleasant thing, to roll back 
the tide of time, and survey business 
men and events, as they existed in this 
always bustling city, say eighty or a 
hundred years ago. One feels this, we 
think, in looking over a series of sketch- 
es of ‘ The Old Merchants of New- York,’ 
by Watter Barrett, Clerk, published 
weekly in the New-York ‘ Leader.’ The 
author is wonderfully correct in his 
facts, considering his years, and the age 
of his memory ; for he must be about 
one hundred and fifty years old. Yet 
he seldom makes a mistake; and even 
when he does — whether it is a date or 
an event—he is always willing and 
prompt to correct it. 

A late number of these sketches is 
devoted to the mercantile history, with 
interesting accessories, of prominent 
members of the Bruce family, of Scot- 
land, who came to this country nearly a 
century ago. Whether this branch of 
the Bruces, as is intimated in the 
sketch, descended from Rosert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, or not, or whether 
Lord Exers (who was a Bruce) may 
claim a relationship with them or no, 
certain it is from the record, that either 
might do so, and lose nothing of dignity 
in consequence. For is not an honest 
man ‘the noblest work of Gop’ ? — and 
does not Burns say—and of all his 
truthful words, he never said a truer — 
that 


‘ Tue gold is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that’ — 


a noble truth, of which Burns himself 
was the noblest illustration. 

The Bruce Brothers, Ropert and Pr- 
TeR, says Mr. Barrett, travelled on 
Broadway more than a hundred years 
ago. Rogpert came out to Norfolk, 
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as a protegé of the Earl of Dunmorg, 
then Governor of Virginia. Soon af- 
ter landing, by the advice of the Gov- 
ernor — who had a prescience of the 
vast metropolis which New-York was to 
become — he accompanied the noble 
Earl to New-York, and under his aus- 
pices, and the patronage of the then 
Governor, Coxipen, he established a 
large mercantile business. He soon 
sent for his brother Peter, then in Scot- 
land, to rejoin him in New-York. This 
was previous to the Revolution. Broad- 
way then extended only to Chambers- 
street. 

Both Rosert and Prrer Bruce died 
in 1796. The house which Widow Ros- 
ERT Bruce occupied, one hundred and 
twenty-six Water-street, is now occu- 
pied, and has been for many years, by 
GeorceE W. Brown. It was built by 
Rosert Bruce. When Joun Jacos As- 
TOR arrived in this country, he was of- 
ten heard to say, that he found Roserr 
Bruce the richest man in the city. 

The remaining branches of this an- 
cient and honorable house are Rev. Van- 
pEvoorT Brucs, Rector of Saint Paul’s 
Church, Hoboken, Hamitton Bruce, 
Esq., Deputy Collector of the Customs, 
and Lane.ey Bruce, Esq., also of New- 
York. 


We ask attention to the following 
lines. They are replete with true feel- 
ing, and are extremely melodious in ex- 
ecution. We have taken the liberty to 
Italicize one or two stanzas, which im- 
press us as more than commonly feli- 
citous : 


Sly Brother’s Gerabe. 


[BY LEWIS TOWSON_VOIGT. 


UPON RECEIVING SOME GRASS WHICH WAS 
THERE GATHERED. 
—— ‘Il est beau que le cri de l’espérance s’éléve 
du fond du cercueil.’— CHATEAUBRIAND: ‘GENIE DU 
CHRISTIANISME:’ Livre SECOND, CHAPITRE PREMIER. 


‘ AND yet what mourner, though the pensive eye 
Be dimly thoughtful in its burning tears, 
But should with rapture gaze upon the sky, 
Through whose far depths the spirit’s wing careers! 
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There gleams eternal o’er their ways are flung, 
Who fade from earth whilejyet their years are 
young.’ 
‘Tue Earty Deap:’ By WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


Tuis grass was gathered, brother! o’er thy 
breast, 
Where ‘ earth to earth’ thy loved, young 
form we gave, 
When, ere the day-dawn, to their final rest 
We bore thy ashes to that star-lit grave. 


Spring after spring, since then, with buds and 
showers, 
And verdurous summers, with their flower- 
ing bloom, 
And ample autumns’ gorgeous, sunset hours 
Have twined their wreaths of beauty round thy 
tomb. 


And matin orisons o’er it have swept, 
From choral warblers, through the vernal 
air, 
And clustering stars their vesper dews have 
wept, 
And hallowing moonlight held hushed vigil 
there. 


And now the wintry winds wail wildly round, 
In midnight requiems, and the drifting snows 
Pile their mock-marble tablets oer the mound 
Where storms nor sunshine break thy deep re- 
pose. 


There rest in peace—no more shall wasting 
pain 
Pale the stilt beauty of that solemn brow ; 
Fear hath no more to dread, nor Hope to gain: 
What are earth’s woes to thee, thou slumberer, 
now ? 


Thou slumbering now? and shall Revealing 
Light, 
Piercing the pall that Death spread o’er 
their way— 
‘Those who in darkness sat’—on our dim 
sight 
Shine now with feebler or less heavenward 
ray? 


No! in that Light of Life Immortal given, 
We mourn not, brother, o’er thy burial 
sod ; 
Tis but the portal ushered thee to Heaven, 
Thou, crowned and shining with the smile 
of Gop! 
New-York, 1860. 


‘Buckeyes,’ from Cleveland, asks if 
‘all the Children have been forgotten 
by the Knicxersocxer ?’ And he adds: 
‘Don’t crowd them out, whatever you 
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do.” We don’t intend to: the ‘ Little 
People,’ whose good things have accu- 
mulated upon us, shall be heard from in 
due season. ‘This little anecdote strikes 
us as very childish and characteristic. 
It reaches us from Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 


‘PERCEIVING, by the papers, that you are 
again to preside at the ‘Table’ of the old 
Knick, I take the liberty to send you a scrap 
for the ‘Side-Table’ of the juveniles: A lit- 
tle three-year-old, a child of a neighbor of 
ours, ran away from home, and came over 
to our house about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, while her mother had gone to the well 
for a pail of water. Rather surprised at see- 
ing her out at so late an hour, we asked her: 

‘* Are you not afraid to come so far from 
home in the night?’ 

‘*Oh! no, Sir,’ replied the confiding little 
thing, ‘I’ve got on Mother's hood !?” 


We know of nothing more ‘ojus,’ than 
to have a scoundrel, on board of a crowd- 
ed ferry-boat, while you are busily en- 
gaged in reading the exciting war-news 
of an evening journal, seize and walk 
off with your travelling-bag, which you 
have placed upon a seat beside you. 
Such a rascally trick—(and the ferry- 
master at Jersey City tells us it is one 
of very frequent occurrence)—was serv- 
ed us the other day, in crossing from 
town, on our way to Rockland, by the 
beautiful Northern Rail-road of New- 
Jersey. Its contents could not be of 
the slightest value to the thief, any 
more than Lord Byron’s letter to Sir 
Watter Scorr was to the rascal who 
purloined it from the library at Abbots- 
ford. There were in it several articles 
for the KNICKERBOCKER, in prose and 
verse: two fine poems by W. D. Gat- 
LAGHER, Esq., an excellent one by E. C. 
StepMAN, Esq.; another by Roserr S. 
Cutton, Esq., of Washington, with sev- 
eral capital things from correspondents, 
designed for the ‘ Editor’s Table,’ which 
would otherwise have brightened and 
made pleasant the present number. 
Now of what possible use can these 
articles be to the confounded thief ? 
The only thing that he can use is the 
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beautiful Travelling-Bag — one of the 
most convenient, compact, and tasteful 
creations —and for that we shall watch 
‘with a cat’s eye,’ twice every day when 
we cross the Hudson. 


Some anecdotes have been going the 
rounds of the press recently, under the 
caption of ‘A Witty Auctioneer,’ mean- 
ing thereby Joun Keegse, of ‘ CoLiins, 
Kresge anv Co.,’ and afterward of ‘ Coo- 
LeY, Kerse AnD Hitz, Few knew Joun 
KresE more intimately than the scrib- 
bler of these desultory sentences. He 
was a rare wag, and an unaffected but 
most effective wit. In one of the ‘ Rem- 
iniscences’ to which we have referred 
occurs the annexed : 


‘Kerrse always opened his ‘ Trade Sales’ 
proceedings with an excellent entertainment 
of oysters and champagne. He was the life 
of the company, and was called upon, of 
course, for a speech, probably for half a 
dozen. One of his good things, toward the 
close, is worth remembering. It particularly 
pleased the trade at the time. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said he, in allusion to the entertainment, ‘ we 
are scattering our bread upon the waters, and 
we expect to find it after many days—but- 
tered !” 

‘It was in retail sales, however, in the 
small change of the auction-room, that his 
wit appeared to the most advantage. No 
catalogue could be too dull for his vivacity. 
He was always rapid, and an unwary cus- 
tomer would be decapitated’ by his quick, 
electric jest before he felt the stroke. The 
following, among other things of the kind 
attributed to him, will give some notion of 
his pleasantries : 

‘Is that binding calf?’ asked a suspicious 
customer. ‘Come up, my good Sir; put 
your hand on it and see if there is any fel- 
low-feeling,’ was the ready reply. A person 
one evening had a copy of ‘ Watts’s Hymns’ 
knocked down to him for a trifle, and inter- 
rupted the business of the clerk by calling 
for its ‘delivery.’ Kexrsz, finding out the 
cause of the interference, exclaimed: ‘ Oh! 
give the gentleman the book. He wants to 
learn and sing one of the hymns before he 
goes to bed to-night!’ Apropos of this 
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time-honored book, in selling a copy on an- 

other occasion, when there was some rivalry 

in the profession, he turned off a parody as 

he knocked it down : 

‘* Brest is the man who shuns the place 
Where other auctions be, 


And has his money in his fist, 
And buys his books of me.’’ 


It is exceedingly hard to convey an 
idea of Kexsr’s ‘way’ of saying or 
doing a thing, unless the reader may 
have had the pleasure to know him per- 
sonally. Who can describe the curl of 
his pleasant lips, or the sparkle of his 
small dark eyes? Any one who has 
ever seen them can recall them, but 
description is out of the question. 

We remember, that on one occasion, 
up at Burton’s ‘ Mulberry Feast’ of 
SmAksPEARE, at Glen-Cove, Krese was 
present. Among the guests was good 
old Mr. Batmano, of Brooklyn; and he 
had brought with him a well-replenished 
snuff-box, which he had received from 
a friend in England, (Payne Coturer, if 
we remember rightly,) which was made 
out of the veritable bark of Suax- 
spEARE’s ‘ Hearne’s Oak,’ in Windsor 
Forest. 

The box was passed around to the cu- 
rious and admiring guests, (who each, 
of course, took a pinch of the ‘ sneezin,’) 
until it came to Krrsr, who, after exam- 
ining it attentively, said, with a quizzi- 
cal glance at the owner: 

‘Mr. BatMano, are you certain that 
this box is made from the real, veritable 
Hearne’s Oak of SHAKSPEARE, now an 
aged tree in Windsor Forest ?’ 

‘Most indubitably !’ exclaimed Mr. 
Batmano: ‘the bark itself was taken 
from the tree by the kind and consid- 
erate friend from whom I received the 
precious gift!’ 

‘But,’ said Keerse, with an incredu- 
lous smile, ‘is it not possible that, after 
all, he might have ‘ barked up the wrong 
tree’? 

There were two or three Englishmen 
present who didn’t ‘see the joke;’ 
having never heard of a hunting-dog, in 
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an American forest, ‘barking up a tree’ 
in the branches of which the game was 
not ! 






We recollect a familiar illustration of 


‘the ‘signs’ of the effect of Heat and 


Cold, by a matter-of-fact school-boy, an- 
swering the interrogatories of a ‘ school- 


-ma’am’ after the pattern of Miss Biux- 


BER, in ‘Dombey and Son.’ 

‘ What are the properties of Heat and 
Cold, as regards contraction and expan- 
sion ?’ 

A learned question, formally put, to 
which an original ‘illustration’ was to 
be furnished by the pupil, for the ‘agi- 
tation of his intellects.’ 

‘Heat expands, and Cold contracts,’ 
answered the little boy. 

‘Right,’ said the ‘school-ma’am ;’ ‘now 
give an example.’ 

‘In summer,’ said the little fellow, tri- 
umphantly, ‘when it is very hot, the 
days are very long in the school-house : 
in winter, when it is awful cold, the 
days are very short: don’t have half 
time enough, after school, to slide down- 
hill!’ 

The example was satisfactory. But 
we have a little affectionate urchin, of 
whom we asked the same ‘scientific’ 
question the other night, and he an- 
swered, in the simple vernacular, as 
follows : 

‘Warm weather stretches things, and 
cold weather pulls ’em back. T”’ other 
day, when it was so hot, my gallowses 
(suspenders) let my trowsers down to 
the middle of my shoes: day 'fore yes- 
terday, when it blew so, and was so 
cold, they pulled the legs ’most up to 
my knees !’ 

There is ‘nothing like India-rubber,’ 
to expand or contract an argument! 


Read the subjoined little Poetical 
Reminiscence, and then say whether we 
are not agreed in thinking that the rain 
and the tear-drops fall equally fast. 
Listen to the dropping of 












The Rain. 


BY 8S. B. KEACH, 


Tarck and fast the rain-drops fall, 
Fast the clouds are flying ; 

O’er the earth a misty pall 
Hides the day that’s dying. 


Counting moments as they fly, 
Tolling hours that perish, 

Beats the clock, while mournfully 
Fade the hopes we cherish. 


I remember, I remember, 
Like a spell comes o’er me 
Scenes that times I cannot number, 
Fancy brings before me. 


In a twilight hour like this, 

One I loved lay dying ; 
Spirits from their homes of bliss 
To her bed were flying : 
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We regret to record the death of Dr. 
JouN SHERREN Bartiett, the founder of 
the New York ‘ Albion,’ in his seventy- 
third year, at his residence in New- 
Jersey. He issued the first number of 
the ‘Albion’ on the twenty-second of 
June, 1822, and after conducting it 
for nearly twenty-six years, sold it to 
its present proprietor, Mr. Youne. 
Dr. BartieTt was an Englishman, 
educated for the medical profession 
in London, and he entered the Navy 
as an assistant-surgeon in 1812. The 
vessel he sailed in was ordered out to 
- the West-Indies, and being captured 
by an American cruiser, he was car- 
ried into Boston, a prisoner of war. 
There he was so hospitably received, 
that he remained, married, and practis- 
ed his profession till his removal to New- 
York in 1822. In Canada and her poli- 
tical course he took a deep interest, be- 
ing a warm advocate of the high Con- 
servative party. His inclination led 
him also into agricultural pursuits; 
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While the clock the moments beating, 
And the rain-drops falling, 

Mingled with low sounds of greeting, 
To our lost one calling. 


Mourners gathered round her bed, 
Heard the earnest voices ; 


But they knew not what they said, 
Mourning for their losses. 


One whose tears fell fast like rain, 
From the window gazing, 

Through the drops upon the pane, 
At the candles blazing ; 


Lighting many a peaceful home, 
Ah! his heart was heavy ; 

All his hope was hid in gloom, 
Dying lay his Eva. 


So at such a time as this, 
When ’tis dark and stormy, 

Sad and tearful memories 

Rise again before me. 


and he was particularly zealous and 
useful, at the period of the Irish fam- 
ine of 1847, in introducing Indian corn 
among the starving peasantry. In 1847, 
Dr. Bartuert filled the office of Presi- 
dent of the St. George’s Society of New- 
York ; and in 1857, on the death of the 
British Consul at Baltimore, he was 
temporarily put in charge of the Con- 
sulate. He had many warm friends, 
and was highly esteemed both in ond 
out of the editorial profession. 

The Count Gurowsk1, it is rumored, 
will soon publish a continuation of his 
‘Diary,’ which attracted considerable at- 
tention on its first appearance more than 
a year ago. 

Mr. Narsanre. HawrTHorne’s new 
volume, entitled ‘Our Old Home,’ in- 
cludes his ‘Consular Experiences’ and 
English sketches, published periodically 
during the past year. 

An army paper, ‘The Knapsack,’ is 
published at Gawley Bridge, West-Vir- 
ginia, under the auspices of the Fifth 
Virginia Volunteers, U.S.A. 
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There is a great national want of a 
complete catalogue of American books, 
and we are glad to find that the subject 
has been recently agitated in the ‘ Pub- 
lishers’ Circular.’ In view of the great 
labor and outlay necessary to the com- 
pilation of such a work, it has been 
suggested that a fraternity of authors 
should make propositions to the public, 
either directly or through some publish- 
ing house by prospectus, or otherwise, 
before commencing the task, and thus 
secure the necessary subscriptions, to 
put such an undertaking upon a safe 
pecuniary basis. We hope to see this 
idea carried into execution. 

‘True as Steel,’ is the title of a new 
novel by Mrs. Ann S. Stevens, about to 
be published in Philadelphia. 

The Brooklyn ‘ Union,’ a new evening 
paper, has been started by a corporation, 
with every prospect of success. 


SCIENCE. 


Sprxe-ing of African discovery, at the 
last annual meeting of the British As- 
sociation, at Newcastle, Sir Roprrick 
Murcuison made the following allusion 
to the recent Nile expedition of Captains 
Speke and Grant: 


‘By reversing the line of research fol- 
lowed by all former travellers, and by pro- 
ceeding from the east coast of Africa, near 
Zanzibar, to the central, lofty, and flat plateau 
land forming in that meridian the water-shed 
between North and South-Africa, these gal- 
lant Indian captains reached the true reser- 
voir from whence the Nile flows. Thence 
they traced the mighty stream northward 
into Egypt, and demonstrated that whilst 
the White Nile, which they followed, is the 
Great Nile, the so-called Blue river, joining 
the parent stream at Khartum, on the front- 
iers of Egypt, is, like the Atbara and other 
waters, a mere tributary.’ 


At the same meeting Mr. Henry Faw- 
cett delivered an address on the effect 
of the Australian and Californian gold 
discoveries. Mr. Fawcett proceeded to 
say that the public had not yet in the 
least degree recognized the very import- 
ant results which would be produced by 
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a depreciation in the value of gold. It 
was no exaggeration to say that such a 
depreciation, affecting the value of every 
fixed money income in the country, 
would be felt more or less acutely by 
almost every family ; and this deprecia- 
tion was sufficiently probable to induce 
every prudent person to take every pre- 
caution to obviate its consequences. If 
the present yield from Australia and 
California continued during the next ten 
years, and this seemed not improbable, 
£200,000,000 of gold would have to be 
absorbed. After making the most ample 
allowances for the additional gold which 
would be required, in consequence of 
the increase in wealth and population 
during the next ten years, not more than 
£60,000,000 of gold could be absorbed 


by Europe without a depreciation in its 
value. 


ART, 


We are glad to learn that the new 
Academy of Design, now in course of 
erection at the corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third street, New-York, is 
expected to be completed in time for the 
next spring exhibition. The building 
will have a frontage on the avenue of 
one hundred feet, and on Twenty-third 
street of eighty. The material of both 
facades will be blue and white marble, 
laid on in alternate courses. 

Eveene Devacrorx, one of the greatest 
and most original of French painters, 
died a few weeks ago, in his sixty-fourth 
year. Such was his reliance upon his 
own genius, that he avoided visiting 
Rome, or any of the other great centres 
of art, lest the study of the master-works 
should impair his own conceptions. He 
was the son of CHaries De.acrorx 
Constant, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
under the Directory. 

It is an interesting fact, lately prov- 
ed by Messrs. Coxwett and Neererti, 
during a balloon ascent in England, that 
sun-pictures may be taken at a height 
of from three thousand to four thousand 
feet from the earth, showing that the 
sun’s rays do not lose their actinic pow- 
ers at that elevation. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


TuEreE is every prospect of a prosper- 
ous opera season and a gay winter. The 
Academy of Music will open its doors 
to the patrons of the lyric drama on the 
fifth of October, the following being the 
engagements and repertoire announced 
by Manager MAReTZEK : 

Prime Donne Soprani, Mme. Givsep- 
pina Meport, Mdlle. Cuara Louise Ket- 
Loec, Mme. AnronreTta Bricnoi-Orto- 
LANI, and Mdlle. Lisa Harri, (her first 
appearance.) Prima Donna Contralto, 
Mdlle. Henrretra Sutzer. Comprima- 
ria, Mdlle. Fanny Srocxron. Primi 
Tenori, Sig. Francisco Mazzo.eni, Sig. 
Giovanni Spricuia, and Sig. W. Lorrr. 
Comprimario, Sig. T. Rusio. Primi Bar- 
itone, Sig. Ferpivanpo Betwini and Sig. 
G. Yproxito, Primi Bassi, Sig. Awnnt- 
BALE Braccur and Sig. Domenico Co- 
LeTt1. Comprimario, Sig. W. Mixer. 
Conductors, Max Marerzek and JAIME 
Nuno. Leader, Mr. Ernest Grit. Cho- 
rus Master, Mr. Hartmann. Stage Man- 
ager, Mr. Amati Dusrevi. Prompter, 
Sig. L. Bronp1t. Maitre de Ballet, Sig. 
D. Ronzant. 

The repertoire of the season will in- 
clude the following, among other operas: 
‘Tone,’ Perrexia ; ‘I Due Foscari,’ ‘Rig- 
oletto,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ ‘ Ernani,’ and ‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera,’ Verp1; ‘Lucrezia 
Borgia,’ ‘La Figlia del Regimento,’ ‘Il 
Poliuto,’ ‘Maria di Rohan,’ ‘La Fa- 
vorita,’ and ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 
Donizett!1 ; ‘ Robert le Diable,’ and ‘ Hu- 
guenots,’ Mreyrerseer; ‘La Sonnambu- 
la,’ ‘ Norma,’ and ‘I Puritani,’ Betii1; 
‘Don Giovanni,’ Mozart; ‘ Martha,’ 
Fiotow; ‘La Zingara,’ Bare. 

The Director also intends reviving, 
early in the season, Donizerti’s famous 
opera of ‘Roberto Devereux,’ in which 
Mme. Mepori will appear as ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,’ and Signor Mazzo.enr as 
‘ Count Essex,’ both parts being exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the vocal and dra- 
matic qualities of these incomparable 
artists. Soon after will follow another 
very interesting revival, namely, that of 
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Vervr’s celebrated opera of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
founded on SHaksPEare’s tragedy, in 
which the part of ‘Lady Macbeth’ will 
be personated by Mme. Meport, and 
that of ‘Macbeth’ by the eminent bari- 
tone, Signor Betuis1. Among operas 
new to the American stage, the Director 
is determined to produce Perr’s fine Bi- 
blical opera of ‘Judith,’ with new cos- 
tumes, scenery, and appointments ; also 
Gounop’s new opera, entitled, ‘ Faust,’ 
which created such an extraordinary 
furore in both opera-houses in London, 
during the last season, and was per- 
formed in Paris over three hundred 
successive nights, a success previously 
unknown in the annals of the lyric 
drama. Arrangements are also pending 
for the production of an entirely new 
opera—Mr. W. H. Fry’s ‘ Esmeralda ’-— 
written expressly for the Academy of 
Music. 


THE novelty of the month at the thea- 
tres has been the production of the tra- 
gic drama of ‘ Narcisse, or the Last of 
the Pompadours,’ translated and adapted 
from the ‘German of Brachvogel,’ in 
which the character of ‘Narcisse’ was 
sustained by Mr. Danret E. BanpMann, 
with great effect. Although imperfect, 
and in many respects faulty, as a work 
of dramatic art, the play, as produced 
here, abounds in the elements of popu- 
larity. As an historical and philosophi- 
cal drama, which it aims to be, it is a 
failure; but the romance of the story, 
and the effectiveness of the plot, together 
with the great concentration of power 
and pathos in the principal character, 
are features which redeem its shortcom- 
ings in other respects. The scene is laid 
in France, in the reign of Louis the Fif- 
teenth and the evil days of the Marquise 
de Pompadour. In the dark and dread- 
ful misery of a ruined man of genius, the 
dramatist’s eye saw something typical of 
the desolation of France, and he went to 
work to depict the iniquities of a corrupt 
court, at the same time that he told a 
sad and touching tale of love and disap- 
pointment. The design was good, but 
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the execution falls far short of it. There 
is an air of poetry throughout the play, 
but it lacks reality and force in all but 
the passionate side of the hero’s charac- 
ter; there it is powerful, and affords fine 
scope for Mr. BanpMaAnn’s acting. Back- 
ed by sorrow and misfortune, he gives 
way to emotions which appeal strongly 
to the feelings ; and his skill in depicting 
passion is certainly very great. He is 
the grand central figure of the piece, the 
only character which sustains interest, 
and to his fine rendition of the part the 
success of the play is entirely owing. 

At the same house, Epwrn Forrest has 
been playing on alternate nights, in the 
part of ‘ Hamlet,’ among others, for which 
he is altogether too heavy. 

At Wa ..ack’s the omnipresent ghost 
has been the sole sensation since the 
theatre opened last. At all the other 
theatres, except Nrsio’s Garden, and, in- 
deed, at all the negro minstrel halls and 
several other places of amusement, not 
excepting Barnum’s Museum, the ghost 
has been doing similar service. ‘ Every 
dog has its day,’ and so has every sen- 
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sation, but we trust the ghost sensation 
is about played out. Peppered spirits 
will only be useful for tableau purposes, 
and cannot usurp the active stage busi- 
ness which theatrical ghosts have hith- 
erto indulged in. 

At the Winter Garden, a dramatic ver- 
sion of ‘Lady Avup.iey’s Secret,’ with 
Mrs. Bowers as Lady Aup.ey, has been 
produced. A much better dramatization 
of the novel of that name was played for 
more than a hundred successive nights 
at the St. James’s Theatre, but no mana- 
ger here was willing or wise enough to 
pay for the piece. Probably it is an ac- 
cepted doctrine with most of our theatri- 
cal people, that the appropriation of the 
works of foreign authors is a perfectly 
legitimate species of plunder ; it at least 
appears to be so with our publishers, 
a few honorable instances excepted. 

The reappearance of Epwiy Boorn at 
this theatre has been attended with great 
success. 

The opening of a new theatre—the 
Park—in Brooklyn, was attended with 
success. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. ' 


Arratrs are just now in a transition 
state, both as regards our home and for- 
eign relations, and the immediate future 
is pregnant with stirring and decisive 
events. 

The month of September has been pro- 
lific of Union victories. The siege of 
Charleston goes on steadily but slowly, 
although the capture of Forts Wagner 
and Gregg, with the whole of Morris 
Island, together with the naval assault 
on Fort Moultrie, shows a decided ad- 
vance in the operations against the city, 
notwithstanding that, at the date of our 


last advices from the attacking squadron, 


(the sixteenth of September,) the ruins 
of Fort Sumter were still held by the 
rebels. On the morning of the fifteenth, 


the magazine of one of the confederate 
batteries on Sand Point exploded and 
entirely destroyed the works. A disas- 
trous incident of the siege occurred on 
the night of the eighth, when a boat ex- 
pedition from the fleet, consisting of about 
three hundred and fifty men, sent to sur- 
prise the garrison of Fort Sumter, was 
discovered. The surrounding forts open- 
ed fire upon the boats; more than a hun- | 
dred prisoners, including six lieutenants, 
were taken prisoners on the walls of the 
fort, and the attack was converted into 
a defeat, with heavy loss. Forts John- 
son, Moultrie, and Pinckney still remain 
to be surmounted. 

The favorable progress of the army of 
Gen. Rosecrans was interrupted on the 
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nineteenth of September, and after a 
desperate battle, it was compelled to fall 
back on Chattanooga, before the forces of 
Brace, which had been reénforced by 
Ler, BEAUREGARD, and Jor Jounston. It 
is evident that the rebels strained every 
nerve to repulse Rosecrans, well know- 
ing that his success in Northern Georgia 
would have led to a division of the Con- 
federacy into sections by the interposi- 
tion of hostile barriers. 

The rebel cause has, however, sus- 
tained heavy reverses in the loss of the 
city of Knoxville, of Chattanooga, the 
key to Georgia, of Cumberland Gap, with 
two thousand prisoners and fourteen 
pieces of artillery, of Bristol, (Tenn.,) 
commanding West-Virginia and parts of 
North-Carolina; and the capture of Fort 
Smith and Little Rock, places Arkansas 
under Federal control. 

On the Kansas and Missouri borders, 
confusion and anarchy appear to be 
chronic, and roving bands of guerrillas 
are perpetrating atrocities that outrage 
civilization. 

The rumor prevails that France has 
negotiated a treaty with the Southern 
Confederacy, by which she is to coépe- 
rate with fleet and army, in exchange for 
Texas. 

On the fifteenth of September, Presi- 
dent Lixcotn issued his proclamation, 
suspending the privilege of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, in accordance with the 
statute approved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives on the third of 
March last, empowering him so to do in 
all cases where persons are held in the 
custody of the military, naval, or civil 
authorities of the United States. 

FOREIGN. 

FRANCE appears to have withdrawn 

her attention, to a great extent, from the 


affairs of Poland, and directed it more 


to Mexico. Russia, it is meanwhile ru- 
mored, has decided to grant a constitu- 
tion to Poland, as well as her other pro- 


vinces, in accordance with the advancing 


liberalism of the age. But the war still 
continues active. The acceptance of the 
throne of Mexico by the Archduke Max1- 
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MILIAN Of Austria, is still a matter of 
uncertainty. He has agreed to accept it, 
if England, France, and Austria will 
guarantee him possession of it; but as 
neither England nor Austria will do so, 
this condition, if insisted upon, amounts 
to a refusal. 

Pore Pivs IX. has addressed apostolic 
letters to the Archbishops of New-York 
and New-Orleans, on the subject of the 
American war, in which he recommends 
a peace conference of all their associate 
bishops. 

Japan is again at war with the West- 
ern World, but this time it is not dis- 
played in the indiscriminate massacre of 
Jesuits and foreigners, as in the sixteenth 
century; neither has the immediate 
cause of hostilities been, as then, reli- 
gious prejudice and jealousy ; although 
there is little doubt that the feeling, 
among an important section of the Ja- 
panese aristocracy, is as strongly adverse 
to intercourse with the western nations 
now, as it was three centuries ago; and 
that this has led to the present troubles. 
On the fifteenth of July, a British ship, 
bound from Nagasaki to Kanagawa, by 
Simconseki Straits, was fired upon by 
Japanese forts and vessels, which had 
also fired upon the American steamer 
Pembroke, on the twenty-fifth of the 
previous month. On the twentieth of 
July, the United States steamship Wy- 
oming visited the place to punish the 
Japanese for attacking the Pembroke, and 
then blew up one Japanese steamer, sunk 
another, and silenced nearly all the 
neighboring forts, herself receiving twen- 
ty shots, and losing eight men in killed, 
and six in wounded. The forts in the 
straits were afterward attacked by two 
British war-vessels; a detachment of 
British troops was then landed, who de- 
stroyed the fortifications and adjacent 
village. The internal affairs of the em- 
pire were in an unsettled state, and it 
was reported that the Mikado or Spiritual 
Emperor had deprived the Tycoon or 
Temporal Emperor of his powers for 
state reasons, arising out of the indem- 
nity difficulty with England. 





